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THE PROSPECTS OF OUR MONTHLY. 





a, 





There was muck rperet expressed, as we 
expected there would be, among our old 
friends and subscribers who have so long stood 
by us in vur anti-slavery labors, when we an- 
nounced the discontinuance of our weekly 
paper ; but like good meu and women, true to 
the cause, and firm friends to ourselves, they 
have pretty generally said, if we can’t have 
the weekly, let us have your monthly. Our 
detters induce us to believe that the monthly 
will reach a wide circulation, and be a wel- 
come visitor to the hearths and homes of 
friends of freedom all over the country. We 
shall be greatly obliged to our readers every 
where for any effort they may make to ex- 
tend the circulation of the paper. The busi- 
ness management of the paper is now in com- 
petent and faithful hands, and those who sub- 
scribe for it may be sure that it will be reg- 
ularly sent. We intend that the matter pub- 
lished in the monthly shall be of permanent 
value—just such as subscribers will be glad to 
have in our very suitable form for: binding.— 
Lendus your aid, friends ; every abolition in- 
strumentality will be needed till the atrocious 
slave system is furever abolished throughout 
our borders. 
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GOING TO ENGLAND GIVEN UP. 





When called home, while in the midst of 
our anti-slavery labors in England, by asad 
bereavement in our family, a few months ago, 
we cherished the hope of being able to re- 
sume our work in that country as early as 
next month. “his hepve is now given up. It 
has been relinquished with much relactance. 
freer On British coil than else- 
where. No where more tbun in Enagland 
have our humble efforts for the freedom and 
elevation of our people been more warmly 
and heartily appreciated and supported than 
among the noble men aod women of the 
British Isles. From the time that we went 
among thei first, fifteen years ago, until now, 
we have been sustained in our labors by their 
ecnerous sympathy, material aid aud co-oper- 
ation in every time of need. Were we to 
consult our own pleasure, our freedom from | 
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insult, proscription, social ostracism; and op ) 
pression on account of color, we should be 

back to England in the next steamer. But. 
we have something better than personal ease | 
and security to live for, and that is the cause 

of our enslaved and oppressed people. That 

cause seemsto make it our duty to stay here | 
for the present. A Presidential canvass is’ 
pending, and the public mind is _ peculiarly: 
awake. He who speaks now maj have an. 
audience. We wish to avail ourselves of the | 
opportunity to strike while the iron is hot. 

Our Presidential and other elections are 

times for the education of the people in their | 
moral and political duties. Mind is active ; 

opinions and principles clash; truth with error 

meets in stern debate before all the people.— 

In this grand strife we mean to take our 

humble part. Tnere is an audience for us, 

and we are bound to address it, and do our 

part in flinging before the people the princi- 

ples of justice and liberty which alone can 

exalt the nation, and without the observance 

and practice of which nations, like individ- 

uals, must plunge headlong into destruction. 

Besides the Presidential election now in 
progress, we have an additional reason for re- 
maining at our post for the present. A pro- 
position is now before the people of the State 
of New York to change the Constitution in 
such a manner as to place colored citizens on 
a footing of equality with others in the exer- 
cise of the right ofsuffrage. ‘The people have 
to vote yea or nay for this change. Of 
course, all that is malignant in the public 
mind will be hurled against the negro and his 
frieuds in the coming contest. At sucha 
time the black man has peculiar claims to be 
heard in his own behalf, and he who has any 
influence should remain and exert it in bring- 
ing the State to the great measure of justice 
now proposed. 

We fully recognize the importance of keep- 
ing the subject of slavery before the British 
public. British influence must go one way or 
the other for slavery or against it. The cause of 
the slave cannot afford to lose that influence ; 
and iu order to retain it, the subject of sla- 
very must be kept before the British people 
in some other shape than as furnishing cotton 
for the mills of Manchester. ‘his work will 
now be done by men already on the ground. 
Rev. G. B. Cueever has already entered vig- 
orously on his mission, acd we think ke is des- 
tined to make a powerful impression especi- 
ally upon the religious classes of the country. 
He has the ability to speak with authority re- 
specting the position and inflaence of the 
American churches on the question of slavery, 
and just that sort of testimony is needed more 
than aay other in England. he anti-slavery 
sentiment of England is exposed to no influence 
more dangerous than that exerted by Ameri- 
cau pro-slavery devines who visit that country. 

With the labors of Dr. Cugever and the 
etfurts of the many excellent anti-slavery ag- 
sociations organized by our ever faithful 
friend and coadjutor, Mrs. Dr. Crorts, we 
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may hope that the anti-slavery sentiment of 
Great Britain will be much strengthened. To 
the associations mentioned, very much of 
English anti-slavery life may now be ascribed. 
They kindled anew the expiring flame of anti- 
slavery, and kept the cause alive where it 
might otherwise have died out. We earnest- 
ly hope that these societies will continue 
their exertions. The good that they do may 
seem small to them ; but the{poor bondman 
flying for liberty, whom they assist, and the 
truth they enable us to bring before the Am- 
erican ‘people, make them important and 
indispensable auxiliaries. 


REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 


The departure of this gentleman on his an 
ti-slavery mission to Great Britain has been 
made the occasion for the outpouring of a tor- 
rent of pro-slavery abase and misrepresenta- 
tion from all that is pro-slavery in the Amer- 
ican press, both religious and secular. Thisis 
no surprise to us, and probably none to him. 
For the last four or five years his anti-slavery 
fidelity, searching exposures and vehement 
denunciations of the wickedness of slavery, 
and the corrupt and heartless religion and 
politics by which it is sustained and perpet- 
uated in the country, have made him the 
conspicuous offence to all that large class 
who, with professions of anti-slavery on their 
lips, like the New York Independent, have 
been endeavoring to find rather how not to 
be anti-slavery, than how best to serve the 
cause of abolition. 





One good service is likely to result fi 
these combined efforts to destroy the influ- 
ence and blant the efficiency of Mr. Cuez- 
vER's testimonies. It will give Mr. CHEEVER 
and his friends the advantage which violent 
accusation and unscrupulous misrepresentation 
always give to the accused who possess the 
ability to repel and expose them. This is 
now effectually done by Mr. GoopEL. in his 
Principia, Mr. Jounson in the Anti-Slavery 
Standard, and will doubtless be continued 
with skill and effect in England by Mr. Cuex- 
ver himself. We await with some degree of 
impatience his first response to the impotent 
thrusts at his back, made by his pretended 
friends in the Independent on the instart of his 
setting sail for Great Britain. He will find 
in that country a candid public to listen and 
jadge his discourses in defense of himself and 
his cause. The treatment here received at 
the hands of bis brethren is a fresh revelation 
of the unscrupulous malignity with which any 
‘n the American Church are regarded who 
earnestly espouse and uncompromisingly ad- 
vocate consistent Church action for the over- 
throw of slavery, and proves anew that the 
deadliest enemy with which the slave has to 
contend, is the animating spirit of the Amer- 
ican clergy. | 


—_— 





—Thirty-two emancipated slaves recently 
passed through New Albany, Ind.,on their 
way to Kansas. | 
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DALLAS AND DELANY. 

Some of our American journals, to whom 
black in anything else than in the human 
heart, is a standing offense, are just now ‘ tak- 
ing on’ very ruefally about what they are, 
pleased to call a flagrart insult offered to the | 
American Minister,Mr. G. M. Datuas, by Lord 
BrovenaM, ata meeting of the International 
Statistical Society, held in London. Smail 
pots boil quick, and soon dry up ; but they 
do boil terribly while they are atit. It would 
hardly be safe to say whereunto our present 
wrath would carry us, were we not somewhat 
restrained and held down by the onorous bur- 
dens of electing our President for the next 
four years. As an American, and being cf 
the unpopular complexion, we are rather glad 
to see this sensitiveness. The most dfsgustine | 
symptoms sometimes raise hopes for the ic- 
covery of the patient, and it may be so in 
this case. The startling offense of the vener- 
able and learned Lord, Broucuam, was that he | 
ventured to call the attention of Mr. Dat.-| 
Las, the American Minister I’leuipotentiary, 
to the fact that a ‘negro’ was an acting! 
member of the meeting uf the International | 
Statistical Society. This was the offense.— | 
There was no mistaking the point. It struck | 
home at once. Mr. Dauuas felt it. It choked 
him speechless. Ile could say nothing. The 
hit was palpable. It was like calling the at- 
tention of a man, vain of his personal beauty, 
to hisugly nose, or to any other deformity.— 
Devany, determined that the nail should hold 
fast, rose, with all his blackness, right up, as 
quick and as graceful as an African lion, and 
received the curious gaze of the scientific world, 
It was complete. Sermons in stones are 
nothing to this. Never was there a more tell- 
ing rebuke administered to the pride, preju- 
dice and hypocrisy of a nation. It was say- 
ing: Mr. Dattas, we make members of the 
International Statistical Society out of the 
sort of men you make merchandize of in 
America. Detany, in Washington, is a 
thing ; Devany, in London, is a man. You 
despise and degrade him as a beast ; we es- 
teem and honor him as a gentleman. Truth 
is of no color, Mr. Datuas, and to the eye of 
science a man is not a man because of his 
color, but because he isa man and nothing 
else.- To our thinking, there was no truth 
more important and significant brought be- 
fore the Statistical Society. Denany’s pres 
ence in that meeting was, however, something 
more than arebuke to American prejudice 
It was an answer to a thousand humiliating 
inquiries respecting the character and quali- 
fications of the colored race. Lord Brove- 
HAM, in calling attention to him, performed a 
most noble act, worthy of his life-long advo- 
cacy of the claims of our hated and slander- 
ed people. There was doubtless something of 
his sarcastic temper shown in the manner of 
his announcement of Detany; but we doubt 
not there was the same genuine philanthropic 
motive at bottom of bis action, which bas 
distinguished him through life. A man cov- 
ered with honor, associated with the history of 
his country for more than a half century, con- 
Spicuous in many of the mightiest transactions 
of the greatest nation of modern times, be- 
tween eighty and ninety years old, is not the 
man to indulge a low Propensity to insult. — 
0 hie nic than the humiliation 
much despised map pay — ane 
came up before him, and 














he was not deterred from serving it, thoug! it like sheep-stealing dogs the moment their true 


should give offense. 

But why should Americans regard t!.e call- 
ing attention to their characteristic prejudice 
against the colored race as an insult?) Why 
do they go into a rage when the subject is 
brought up in England? ‘The black man is 
no blacker in England than in America.— 
They are not strangers to the negro here; why 
should they make strange of him there ?— 
They meet him on every corner here; he is 
in their corn-fields, on their plantations, in their 
houses; he waits on their tables, rides on 
their carriages, and accompanies them ina 
thousaud other relations, some of them very 
intimate. To point out a negro here is no 
offense to any body. Indeed, we often offer 
large rewards to any who will point them out. 
We are so in love with them, that we will 
Lunt them; and of all men, our Southern breth- 
ren are most miserable when deprived of their 
negro associates. Why thenshould we be of- 
fended by being asked to look at a negro in 
London. We look at him in New York, and 
Mr. Daas has often been called to look at 
the negro in Philadelphia. 

The answer to these questions may be this: 
In America the white man sces the negro Ip 
that condition to which the white man’s preja- 
dice and injustice assigus him. He sees him 
a proscribed man, the victim of insult and so- 
cial degradation. In that condition he has 
nothing ogainst him. It is only when the ne- 
gro is scen without these limitations that his 
presence raises the wrath of your genuine 
American Christian. When poor, ignorant, 
hopeless and thoughtless, he is rather an 
amusement to his white fellow-citizens ; but 
when he bears himself like a man, conscious 
of the God-like characteristics of manhood, 
determined to maintain in himself the dignity 
of his species, he becomes an insu’. rable of- 
fense. This explains Mr. Dania:, and ex- 
plains the American people. It explains also 
the negroes themselves. 

It is often asked why the negroes do not 
rise above the generally low vocations in 
which they are found ? Why do they consent 
to spend their lives in menial occupations ?— 
The answer is, that it is only here that they are 
not opposed by the fierce and bitter prejudice 
which pierces them to the quick the moment 
they attempt anything higher than is consid. 
ered their place in American society. Amer- 
icans thus degrade us, and are only pleased 
with us whenso degraded. They tempt us on 
every side to live in ignorance, pidity and 
social worthiessness, by the negative advan- 


character is made kuown. To hate a negro 
in America is an American boast, and is a part 


of American religion. Men glory in it. But 
to turn up your nose aguinst the negro in 
Europe is not quite so easy as in Amcrica, 
especially in the case of a negro morally and in- 
tellectually the equal of the American Min- 
ister. 





INSURRECTIONARY MOVEMENTS IN TEXAS. 


Since the publication of our last Wonthly 
— if letter-writers and newspaper 1eports from 
that quarter of the country may be credited— 
a most alarming and dangerous plot has been 
discovered in the northern counties of Texas 
among the ‘contented and happy’ slaves in 
that region, the alleged parties to which have 
been visited by a vengeance as summary and 
sanguinary as the half-savage slaveholders in 
that country well know how to inflict. The 
accounts thus far published bear unmistak- 
able marks of having been inspired by alarm 
and terror. The events which they describe 
are doubtless grossly exaggerated, and are 
more intended to spread alarm among the in- 
terested slaveholders, and to put them on their 
guard against possible surprise, than to tell 
the exact truth of what has been discovered. 
The wicked flee when no man parsuetb, and 
the thief thinks each bush an officer. Most 
of the evidence of the existence of these al- 
leged insurrectionary movements in Texas, 
according to the Texas papers themselves, 
was wrung out by the terror-stricken tyrants 
under the most heart-rending torture, the ap- 
plication of the whip, and amid the shrieks 
and agony of their helpless victims. Deter- 
mined to find their slaves guilty, any as- 
sertion of their innocence only protracted and 
intensified the torture, and the only hope of a — 
moment's relief was found in confession. 
Preposterous and shocking and uncertain ag 
this barbarous method is of obtairing evi- 
dence, it is the natural and prime cecessity of 
slavery above allsystems of tyranny. The re- 
lation of master and slave, so often defended 
as a Bible institution, domestic and patriar- 
chal in its character, makes the slave nothing 
short of a sullen and ever contriving foe of 
his master, divested of every motive, except. 
fear, to respect either his life or his property. 
It is a relation of reciprocal hate, fraud and 
cruelty, in which each party is put under the 
strongest temptations to injure and ruin the 
other. ‘This is the inherent quality ot slavery; 
the luxury of robbing the laborer of his hire, 
and giving him naught for his work, carries 





all honorable exertion by mectiug us with 
hatred and scorn the instant we attempt any- 
thing else. Had Mr. Derany been a poor, 
mean, dirty, ignorant negro, incapable cf take 
ing an honorable place among gentlemen and 
scholars, Mr. Datuas could have turned the 
specimen to the account of his country. But 
the article before him was a direct contradic. 
tion to his country’s estimate of negro man- 
hood. He had no use for him, and was of- 
fended when his attention was called to him. 


There was still another bitter ingredient in 
the cup of the American minister. Men can 
indulge in very mean things when among mean 
men, and do so without a blush. ‘They can 
even boast of their meanness, glory in their 





shame when among their own class, but who, 
when among better mien, will hang their heads 


tage of their smiles ; and they drive us from | settled and 


with it ever and always the social poison of 
gloomy malignity. Eternal jus- 
tice has decreed a heavy heart, transient 
sleep, restless apprehension, frightful forebod- 
ings to all those who seek to purchase ease 
and luxury at the expense of the unpaid toil 
of men and women, robbed, of their liberty. 
They who sow to the wind must expect to 
reap the whirlwind. Slavery is a standirg in- 
vitation to violence, and one of the most hope- 
ful indications which slavery is now giving of 
its speedy fall in this country, is to be found 
in the frequent stampedes of slaves and the 
desperate insurrectionary movements amoug 
them. Every such uprising, however unsuc- 
cessful, is of startling significance, striking 
through and through all the flimsy logic and 
learning flung up, like Chinese forts of paper 
and paint, to conceal and protect the weak 
and unnatural slave system. . | 
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The insurrectionoary movements in Texas, 
though far less extensive and formidable than 
is represented, are not without fouodation.— 
Irom the newspaper reports we gather that 
on the eighth day of Jaly the tows of Dallas 
was fired, and the whole business portion en- 


tirely consumed ; that the dwelling houses of 


Messrs. Kakins & NicHo.son were also fired ; 
that large amounts of grain and cats were 


cousumed ; that the loss in Dallas by these 


fires is estimated at $400,000 ; that in Del- 
knap cight large store houses, were destroyed ; 
that Milford, Killis Co., was totally destroyed ; 
that in Diack Jack Grrove one large mercan- 
tile house was destroyed—tloss $300 000 ; that 
destruction to the amount of $100,000 was 
perpetrated in Dentou ; and tiat similiar de- 
struction of property occurred at Pilot Point, 
Hort Worth, Ladonia, and at Jeflerson— 
‘These losses by fire have been correbcrated by 
the testimony of different newspapers, from the 
middle of July down to the middle of Aug- 
ust. We may, therefore, assume their sub- 
stantial trath, though the valine of the pro- 
perty lost may not be quite su great as these 
papers allege it to have been. 

The theory upon which these incendiary 
operations are explained, is, that they were 
the result of presoncerted arrangements set 
ov foot by the Abolitionists who had bereto- 
fore been expelled from the country. ‘Pwo 
white preachers are speciicd—Messrs. Buunt 
and MMcKinney—as the instigators of the 
plot. Noevidence is given in these prints 
that these men had anything to do with it— 
Slavery ever finds it imprudent to publish evi- 
dence. In the midst of their panic, they first 
suspicion and then resort to torture to con- 
firm it. the Llouston Z'elegraph says that 
several negroes (thisis very vague—no names) 
belonging to Mr. MiILLer, were taken up and 
examined, and developments of the most star- 
tling character elicited. A plot to destroy 
the country was revealed ; nearly or quite a 
hundred negroes have been examined «part 
from each other, and they deposed to the ex- 
istence of a plot to waste the country by fire 
and assassination; that this work was to be- 
gin on the first Monday in August, on the 
day of election of State officers. Negroes, it 
is said, never before suspected, are implicat- 
ed ; the jail of Dallas (that edifice, it seems, 
wa3 not burned) is said to be filled with the 
conspirators, who will soon be hanged. A 
white man was found hung in Fort Worth, 
and the writer in the paper above named says 
he is believed to have been one of the scoun- 
dreis engaged in this work. Mere we have no 
judge, no jury, no trial, no evidence, but a 
man is hanged, believed to be an incendiary.— 
The same paper of the 3lst of July has the 
following : 

‘Some of the papers affect to ridicule the idea 
that this has been an ontbreak planned and eon- 
trolled by Abolitionists We think there Cali 
be no earthly doubt of the fact. The plot seems 
to have been deep laid and wide spread. A large 
amount of imported arms and ammunition have 
been discovered in negroes hands, and in one 
ins'anee (Fort Worth) an arsenal was seized, 
having fifty shot guns and fifty revolvers, ready 
for distribution to the negroes by a white man. 
The white man was, of course, hung to the 
nearest tree. The plan was to be executed sim- 
ultaneously in several counties, and in the same 
way in all. Stores and dwelling houses were 
burned, and others were to have been burned. 
The people were to have been attacked on elec. 
tion day,and killed by poison, by shooting,&c., 
and the whole band was to rendezvous for hity 


railes around, and march in a body to Kansus 
or Mexico. 


‘they be ; and yet they are the legitimate and 


arm and 
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The negroes from all parts of Dallas, Ellis that part of their speeches which assumes the 


and Denton Counties have confessed, some- 
times volontarily, and sometimes under the 
asii, but allto the same effect, and all reporting 
ihe same features of the plot. The investiga- 
tions of the committee have neccessarily been 
carried on with closed doors, and it has been 
deemed prudent to make no publication of the 
names of parties implicated until they shall be 
able te establish their guilt, and above all, till 
they shall be able to arrest them. 

- It seems that outside of these counties the 
plot was not so well laid, and attempts to carry 
it out have thus far failed. It is very doubtful 
to our mind whether it extended as far as some 
think, though the patrols established in) man 
of the counties will be apt to bring to light all 
the fac sin the case. We believe, however, that 
the plot was only perfected in Dallas and Den- 
tor, but had it not been discovered then it 
would have been extended to half the counties 
in the State. | 

‘We shall endeaver to keep our readers ad- 
vised of whatever may transpire in these move- 
ments, as fast as information is received.’ 


An alarming state of facts, truly, if facts 


necessary concomitants of slavery. Let slave- 
holders beware! There is an energy in the 
heart of the negro, which cannot 
sleep forever. A spirit of freedom is abroad. 
Joun Brown, though dead, has yet a voice 
more piercing and far reaching than the tram- 
pet, careering over all the hills and valleys of 
the South, summoning the long entombed 
suble millions to arise and to assert their lib- 
erty, and to vindicate their manhood before 
acd against tne adverse judgments end dispar- 
aging opinions of the world. While men re- 
Joice in the freedom of the serfs of Russia 
while they mourn for broken-hearted Hungary, 
and glory in the victories of GAriBALDI—they 
‘annot be indifferent to the struggles, how- 
ever desperate and hopeless, of the goaded 
and mutilated bondmen of America. Twenty 
years ago the report of such an outbreak as 
that described in ‘Texas, would have brought 
a savage scowl to the face of nearly every 
white manin the country ; but now the gen- 
eral feeling at the North, if not one of sym- 
pathy with the slaves, is far from one of sym- 
pathy with the slaveholders. The judgment 
of most men here is, that for all their trou- 
bles, dangers and panics, the guilty traffickers 
in human flesh have themselves to thank for it. 





CELEBRATIONS OF WEST INDIA EMANCI- 
PATION, 


These have been more numerous und spirit- 
ed this year than ever before. The day that 
gave freedom to eight hundred thousand slaves 
in the West Indizs seems to increase in ob- 
servancé and respectability every year. We 
hail this increase as an evidence of the growth 
und permanence of abolition pure and simple 
in the United States. The men who get up 
these celebrations are not merely Free Soilers 
and Non-Extensionists, but men who are de- 
termined to bate no jot of heart and hope, 
but to spend and be spent in compassing the 
complete abolition of slavery in America and | 
throughoutthe world. Peraaps the most inter- 





esting of all these celebrations are those held 
by the Garrisonians in Massachusetts. 
ing many years that class of Abolitionists, | 
with Mr. Garrison at their head, have regu- 
larly appropriated the Fourth of July and the 
First of August to the cause of the slave, 
and their meetings on these days have been 
among their best and most effective demon- | 
strations. The Liberator this week comes to 
us full of the noble utterances and testimonies 
of this class of anti-slavery men. 


Dur-| 





| published. 


pro-slavery interpretation of the American 
Constitution. Looking at their movement 
as a whole, it must be recognized as the ad- 
vance guard of the anti-slavery host. The 
assumption that the Constitution of the U. 
S. is a covenant with death and ap agreement 
with bell, and that no man can act under it 
without staining his soul with the guilt of 
slavery, is a hurtful and paralyzing error, and 
places the Garrisonian party in a political at- 
titude similar to that which they denounce ia 
the Republican party. They condemn that 
party for acting under the Federal Govern- 
ment, while they deny its power to abolish 
slavery in the States; yet they, not less 
than the Republican party, live under and sup- 
port the same Government, and refusing 
to vote, contine their actions, like many 
Republicans, to moral instrumentalities. — 
‘They arrive at the same goal with the Re- 
publicans, only by a different route. Neither 
the one party nor the other will exercise the 
power of the Federal Government for the ab- 
olition of slavery, and both have yet to be 
converted to the anti-slavery interpretation of 
the Constitution. The difference between 
them is, that the one party will not use the 
Constitution at all, and the other propose to_ 
use it against slavery where they think 
they can. Both are doing a good work, 
though there is better work for both to do.— 
We certainly hope to live to see many who 
are now in the Garrisonian ranks combined 
with the hosts of Abolitionists now in the 
Republican party, banded together in a gen- 
uine abolition party, giving their votes, as 
well as their voices, for immediate and uncon- 
ditional abolition. 

In reading the accounts of the different cel- 
ebrations, some of which have come to us in 
long letters, which we have no room to pub- 
lish—others in newspapers—we have noticed 
that those gotten up under the auspices of 
colored men, have been in some of their fea- 
tures quite characteristic of our race and its 
condition in this country. The black man 
has no Fourth of July here, on which to dis- 
play banners, burn powder, ring bells, dance 
and drink whisky ; so he makes the First of 
August, in some instances, to serve this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, the first of August 
speeches by such men as Henry Hicuianp 
Garnet, Cuartes Lennox Remonp, Dr, Jas. 
McCune Situ, H. Forp Dovetass, Joun 
Mercer Lanoston, Wu. WELLS Brown, J.W. 
Locven, Prof. Reason, W. J. Watkins, Caas. 
Lanaston, and other colored men, evince a 
seriousness becoming the dignity of the cause 
of which they are the advocates. Very glad- 
ly would we, did our limits permit, publish 
the proceedings of these significant celebra- 
tions. We speak now but once a month, and 
are compelled to select our matter in such a 
way as to present the main features of 


the anti-slavery spirit of the times, without 
lengthened details. Our friends and corres- 


_pondents will please remember this, when they 
find that their communications have not been 





ae 


Tur Rocuester Cotveciate Institute has 
a high reputation among the many institu- 
tutions of learning ian Western New York, 
and we doubt not well deserves it. If suc- 
cess is any test of excellence, the Institution 
has few if any superiors in this section— 
Rochester seems peculiarly favored by the 
number, and the comperative excellence of 


It is scarce-| her educational establishments. See adver- 


ily necessary to stop here to criticise sharply | tisement on our last page. 
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T IS THE DUTY OF RADICAL ABOLITION- 
ISTS IN THE PRESENT CAMPAIGN ! 


enna 


The great modern movement against Am- 
erican slavery has brought out two quite dis- 
tinct schools of political philosophers, each | 
acting from much the same impulses, but dif- 
fering widely on the question of principles 
and measures. The better class of political 
thinkers in this country, embracing that great 
host of voters who desire to use the ballot 
box to enlarge the area of freedom, and con- 
tract and restrict the dominion and power of 
slavery, are distinctly divided on the question 
of the extent and boundaries of their anti- 
slavery action. Incomparably the largest anti 
slavery party in America—embracing from fif- 
tecn to eighteen hundred thousand voters— 
takes the position, that for the present and 
near future at least, the policy in harmony 
with which we are compelled to act, is that of 
limiting, restricting and indirectly crippling 
the power of slavery. They admit that the 
institution is all wrong from foundation to 
cap stone—that it is inhuman and_a disgrace 
to the age and the nation ; but their organs 
insist that there are such formidable obstacles 
in the way of its immediate demolition, that 
our present duty ion the premises is limited to 
the work of cutting off its future supplies, 
and discouraging its growth and circumscrib- 
ing its power. — 

On the other hand, there are a few hundred 
men in the country who insist that slavery is 
@ crime, so matchless in the enormity of its 
wickedness, that no sanctions of time or de- 
fences of legislation, ought to stand in the 


] 





way of its immediate, unconditional and com- 
plete annihilation, and that he who fails to 
adjust his political activities to the stern de- 
mands of this high priuciple, is a traitor to 
the cause of freedom, and to the claims of 
four millions of slaves upon his suffrage.— 
This class of men maintain with that great el- 
Oquence and power born of earnest convic- 
tion, the doctrine that the farthest verge of 
ideal right should always be the present ob- 
ject of political action, and that he who even 
temporarily acts with those who from any 
cause come short of such present aim, is un- 
faithfal to his political obligations. It is the 
earnestness, talent, and high toned moral char- 
acter of this class of political philosopbers, 
rather than their numbers and practical pow- 
er, which gives importance to the discussion 
of their position ; and we propose to bring 
out the strong points of the two systems ot po- 
litical philosophy above stated, for the pur- 
pose of laying a general view of both before 
our readers at a glance. We shall not speak 
as a special champion of either class, in this 
article, but rather as a deeply interested in- 
quirer searching tor the track of truth. 


On the question of the moral character of 
slavery, there is little difference of Opinion or 
feeling between the radical and conservative 
anti-slavery men. Both parties hold it in utter 
abhorrence, only differing in the degree of 
intensity with which this feeling is cherished. 
But on the question of practical measures 
and political principles they divide on the fol- 
lowing points : . 

; The Radicals hold that all the legisla- 
tive enactments by State or N ational Legis- 
latures, which sanction or jp any way defend 
and support the holding of man as property, 
are to be treated as null and void, and tram- 


human liberty, instead of being respected or. 
obeyed as law. The Republicans hold, on 
the other hand, that all these enactments are 
wrong and wicked, but that, owing to the pe- 
culiar structure of our Government, the wrong 
does not admit of a present complete remedy, 
and must be met, not by direct abolition legis- 
lation, but its abolition must wait the slow 
process of generally discouraging indirect 
governmental action. They are still held 
captive in the meshes of that absurd and 
baseless dogma, that the Constitution of the 
United States sanctions and guarantees the 
existence of slavery as a State institution, and 
therefore they cannot act directly for its over- 
throw in the States. ‘The Radicals hold, on 
the other hand, that the Consti.ution is ap 
anti-slavery document, and that its principles, 
fairly obeyed and carried out by the adminis- 
trators of the Government, would disenthrall 
every slave in the nation. 


Now, we do not propose, in the present pa- 
per, to discuss the question as to which of 
these positions is true, although we have de- 
cided convictions of our own on that aubject; 
but. we propose to raise the far more practi- 
cal question, namely, whether the difference is 
so great, and so immediately practical, that 
the two factions cannot act in harmony in the 
present political campaign. Is not the issue 
between the two factions one which lies ahead 
in the future, rather than one whichis practi- 
cal in the present? Do not the roads pro 
posed to be traveled by the different factions 
run parallel with each other for several po- 
litical stages immediately ahead of us, and 
divide again farther on in the progress of 
anti-slavery action ? Can we not travel these 
preliminary stages in company, and if we must 
divide, wait until we reach the divergent 
points in our enterprize ? In order to appre- 
ciate these questions, let us first st: te wherein 
the Radicals and Republicans dc agree, and 
discover, if possible, how far they way proceed 
in company before their principles impel them 
to part : 

1. They agree in general abhorrence of sla- 
very as a social, moral and political evil. 

_ 2. They agree in the desire to prevent its 
spread into new Territory. 

3. They agree in objecting to the admission 
of any more slave States. | Although a por- 
tion of the tender-footed Republican leaders 
are doubtful on this point, yet an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the masses are decidedly op- 
posed to such admission. 

4. They agree on the necessity of efficient 
measures to suppress the foreign slave trade. 

o. They agree on the necessity of rescuing 
the reins of Government from the hands of 
the tools of the Slave Power, and wielding its 
power and patronage so as to discourage and 
cripple the institution of slavery. 


Now, assumiug it as true that this pro- 
gramme of measures comes far short of what 
will be finally necessary in order to dispose of 
this slavery question righteously, the point of 
our inquiry is, whether it does not lay out a 
sufficient amount of work for four years to 
come—work which lies immediately before 
us—to induce even the radical man to post- 
pone the application of his tests of political 
fellowship, until this preliminary work is all 
accomplished, and the practical demand for 
his more far-reaching measures arises in the 





pled upon as legislative conspiracies against 


natural order of events. Is he who acts up- 
on this view of the question to be charged 





with apostacy from his more radical princi- 
ples, because he acts in common with those 
who are willing to go through the first stages 
of the application of his principles, but who 
hesitate or declare their determinaton not to 
go forward beyond these preliminary meas- 
ures? Can we not co-operate with men in 
doing a part of the right, even though they 
will not go with us in doing the whole of the 
right ? Must we refuse to co-operate with 
man in forwarding the temperance cause, for 
the reason that he will not act with usin the 
anti-slavery cause ? Are we bound to refuse 


—_ 


co-operation with our neighbors in keeping 


slavery out of Kansas, because they will not 
act with usin driving slavery out of the Car- 
olinas 2? May we not join with our fellows io 
a single campaign for the purpose of routing 
the forces of a basely pro-slavery and hope- 
lessly corrapt Administration, even though 
the new Administration to come into power 
comes but oahtially up to the demands of the 
principles which a hopeless and helpless mi- 
nority regards as the true guide to the admin- 
istration of government? We put these 
questions as an honest inquirer, rather than 
asa partisan. We believe that the present 
exigencies of our political history demand for 
them a candid and searching discussion. 


Suppose, as an illustration of this whole 
subject, that the French and English allies in 
the Crimean war had differed as to the ex- 
tent to which they ought to push the siege 
of Sebastopol, and as to the principles upon 
which the war should be conducted. ‘The 
French General and his staff insist upon it 
that the town must be stormed and taken by 
general assault. The English officers, on the 
other hand, insist that the siege must go on 
by the slower process of regular approaches— 
that the supplies must be cut off—reinforce- 
ments be prevented from entering the town— 
outposts driven in, and the enemy be weakev- 
ed by all indirect and collateral means, and 
finally starved out. How shall these differ- 
ences be reconciled ? The French are far too 
weak to assault the town alone, and would 
surely be defeated. ‘The English may be too 
weak to continue the siege alone, and may be 
compelled to retreat. What is| to be done ? 
The enemy is ready to take advantage of this 
division, and to raise the siege, Should not 
the French council of war m0 well ; 
we differ with you as to this matter ; but we 
are not strong enough to act efficiently alone. 
We will, therefore, unite with you in going as 
far as you are willing to go. We will help 
you cut off supplies and keep back reinforce- 
ments, and cut off straggling enemies, and 
labor to convince you of the duty of more 
efficient measures in the meantime ; but if we 
fail in that, we will gather strength as fast as 
possible, and make the assault at the first 
practicable moment. Your half way meas- 
ures will help weaken the enemy, and pave 
the way for our easier success in the end.— 
We will act together as far as you will go, 
and only leave you behind when we have 


reached the point where our differing plans 
begin to diverge.’ 


The application of this comparison is so 
obvious that we need not enlarge upon it.— 
With an ardor begotten by the union of bigh- 
toned moral principle with tender-hearted 
philanthropy, the Radical Abolitionist insists 
upon storming the infernal citadel of slavery, 
and carrying it by general assault at a sipzle 
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charge. Would to Heaven he could inspire! from power, to prevent its extension, and j of these questions, and we have determined 


the American people with the same holy 


turn the general policy of the Government in 


zeal! Bat this is utterly and hopelessly im-; favor of its discouragement, is a good of 
practicable in this generation. The moral| mighty magnitude, and not an evil in any 


and philanthropic sense of this American peo- 
ple must have mavy years of gradual and 
persevering calture and growth before they 
wll be equal to such a deed of humanitarian 
chivalry. They may now be led to the fron 
tiers of the holy land of freedom, and prompt- 
ed to weaken the power and contract the ter- 
ritory of the oppressors; but they are quite 
too undisciplined to be brought up to the as 
sault of thé hordes who guard the sepulckre 
of American liberty. What shall the Perers 
and Watters, the Goprreys and Ricuarps 
do in the premises ? Shall they act with this 
great, but timid and irresolute host, breathing 
the tone of their more far-seeing minds and more 
heroic epirits isto the masses? or shall they 
insist upon nothing short of instant assatlt 
upon the stronghold of the foe, and wear out 
their energies in a weary and hopeless waiting 
for recruits? Had they not better join in the 
effort to hem in and weaken the enemy for 
the present, and use their influence and ex- 
ample to discipline this great vacillating 
army for the final assault in the future? We 
do not answer this question, but leave the an- 
swer to the reader. 


To all this the radical rightarian will say, 
‘We cannot compromise our convictions ; we 
cannot join a multitude to do even a small 
evil, that a great good may come.’ Grant all 
that, my much respected friend ; but dves this 
language state the case quite farely? Is it 
true that you do compromise your convic- 
tions in co-operating with others who hold 
to but one half of your convictions, and are 
ready to insure the practical triumph of that 
half with your co-operation thus far, but who 
refuse to act up to the other half of your 
convictions ? Will the one balf of your con- 
victions, to which you hold alone, be demin- 
ished in power by the practical triumph of 
the other half, which you share in common 
with two millions of other peopie? Do you 
necessarily diminish your power to act against 
slavery in the Carolinas, because you unite 


with two millions of others against slavery 


in Kansas. When that first part of the work 
is accomplished—if your host of associates 
stop there, can you not go on with its second 
half quite as efficiently, and much more hope- 
fuliy, than as if you had refused to march in 
their company thus far? Wiil not these as- 
sociates be far more likely to join your farther 
efforts, than as if you had stood aloof up to 
this time ? Will the opportunity to connect 
these half converted associates be without re- 
sults? Will the defeat of the pro-slavery 
hosts be useless, even though the batile which 
routs them be fought on the frontiers rather 
than in the streets of their capital? Will 
not such frontier defeat open a road to the 
capital, and hasten your march thither ?— 
Where is the compromise in all this? Can 
any body tell ? 

Nor is it quite fair to characterize such a 
course as doing evil that good may come.— 
There is certainly no evil motive at the bot- 
tom of this effort to limit, restrict and weaken 
slavery. The worst that can be said of it, is 
not that it is an evil, but that it is an incem- 
plete, half grown, unripe good. It would be 
an infinitely greater good to abolish slavery, 


certainly ; but to drive the propagandists | 











sense. If the men who helped you to dothis 
then turn around and begin to do evil, dissolve 
your connection with tnem, and war upon 
their evil deeds. But if the devil himse'f en- 
gages in doing a partial good, help him in 
that, and fight him just where and when he 
begins to play the devil again. 

To give force to these considerations, let 
us not forget that as Radical Abolitionists 
alone we are impotent to do even the partial 
good which Repnblicanism proposes, and that 
our practical strength is growing less and less 
every year under this close communion sys- 
tem of political ethics. ‘These facts should 
prompt to deep and earnest reflection. Thus 
far me have directed the point of our inquiry 


to the question, whether a Radical Abolition-. 


ist was to be charged with being untrue to 
his principles, if he voted for men who were 
committed to but a part of them as a tem- 
porary expedient by which to secure the prac- 
tical success of a portion of his political 
platform at present, being still free to work 
for his whole programme in the future. Bat 
the question of political ethics involved in 
this discussion has a still more broad and 
general sweep. In political action we are 
compelled to combine multitudes of minds. — 
Popular governments must deal in majorities. 
If the right of the majority to rale be a set- 
tled principle of political philosophy, there 
must be some corresponding obligation on the 
part of the minority to acquiesce in snch 
rule. The far-seeing political philosopher will 
always be far ahead of the majority in his 
abstract convictions. He cannot expect the 
masses to keep pace with him. Now, is he 
compelled to insist that they shall come up 
to his conceptions of the right, before he will 
act with them? or may he join them in carry- 
ing out their weaker conceptions, while he 
continues to educate them up to an approx- 
imation to his own standard ? On what prin- 
ciple are we to explain the fact, that when 
the Jews proved themselves incapable of self- 
government under the organization of a com- 
monwealth, God gave them a king under 
protest, and that when they were on too low 
a plane to understand the beauty of the mar- 
riage of one man to but one woman, he 
winked at their polygamy, and permitted di- 
vorce ‘because of the hardness of their hearts? 
How are we to interpret the words of Jesus 
where he says, ‘I have many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them yet,’ unless 
it be that we are to take into account the 
degree of capacity and development of a peo- 
ple in arranging tests of either religious or 
political co-operation with them? Shall we 
infer from*this, that when a people see but 
half of the truth, those who see the other 
half may act with the masses so far as they 
go in the right direction, and labor and wait 
until they grow tall enough to see further, 
and strong enough to act more efficiently ? 


But we have pushed these inquiries far 
enough for the present, and will desist. We 
beg the reader to note the fact, that we write 
as an inquirer, and not as a judge or ex- 
pounder. We take nu decided position on 
these questions at present. We aim to stir 
up thought, and elicit light We confess 
that our mind is laboring painfully with some 





| 


to re-open and thoroughly canvass the whole 
subject. Our sympathies and moral affinities 
are as yet on the side of the more radical 
views of these questions. But the subject is 
not by any means free from embarrassment, 
and we shall not cast it aside lightly or ia 
haste. We are intensely anxious to strike 
at the Slave Power where our blows will tell, 
for some practical results. We are equally 


| anxious to hold on to our convictions and 


radical priociples, and shall do our beat to 
combine both these objects fh our fature ac- 
tion.—a. P. 





BEARING ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 





The great miracle of primitive Christianity 
consisted in producing a community of inter- 
est, affection and sacrifice among its votaries. 
The early Christians merged all their personal 
interests, prospects and hopes into one great 
soul of philanthropy, of which the individual 
men and women were but members. When 
one suffered, all shared in that suffering. When 
one struck a blow for God and humanity, the 
spirit of all his associates nerved his arm.— 
When sacrifices were to be made, no single 
heart was allowed to be crushed under a bar- 
den too great for it to bear ; but a thousand 
other hearts came to the rescue. Herein was 
tbe great secret of the miraculous power of 
the first Christians. They stood together in 
the thickest of the fight. There were no 
patronizing spectators, educated in rank or 
wealth above the common soldiers of the war, 
and casting now and then a dole of aid down 
from the undisturbed heights of personal ease 
in position and possessions ; but the lives and 
fortunes of the great and the rich, as well as 
of the lowly and the poor, were cast into the 
lap of the common cause. 

Would to Heaven that the Abolitionists of 
our time could appreciate and practice this 
great and glorious lesson taught by the first 
generation of Christians, and be converted 
from mere patrons of freedom into genuine 
devotees! How many a fainting and despair- 
ing heart might then be saved from sinking 
under burdens too great tobe borne! There 
need be no life-long martyrdom of the few in 
this glorious cause, if the many who cheer 
them on with smiles and compliments, keeping 
themselves comparatively aloof from sacrifices, 
would make the canse their own. Why 
should one man wear out his youth, wreck all 
his earthly prospects, ruin his health, and sink 
into a premature grave, in serving a cause 
which all his associates profess to love as well 
as he, while they look coolly on from their snug 
nests of worldly ease and comfort? Why 
should one man be allowed to exhanst his 
means, and use up the very marrow of his be- 
ing in sustaining an Abolition press, while 
thousands of his fellows, who profess to re- 
gard that press as invaluable to the cause, 
turn to their farms or rent rolls, only stopping 
to read his heart-coined thoughts, and compii- 
ment his talents and devotion, but forgetting 
to pay for his paper? What right bes any 
map, who professes to be an Abolitionist, to 
live thus within himself, while his associates 
are sinking under burdens which he increases 
by such an unmanly and unchristian coarse. | 

It is useless to disguise the fact, that there 
is such a thing asthe cant of philanthropy, 
as well as thecant of conservatism. Amateur 
philanthropists are numerous enough, bat real 
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self-forgetting workers are only here and there , 
to befound. The men who put on the garb of 
humanitarianism as @ holiday coat, are not 
few in numbers, or modest in the matter of 
noise ; but those who regard this garb as a 
working day dress, are sadly in the minority. 
It ig & compliment to a man’s moral intuitions 
for him to assent to great truths, and vote 
for a series of radical resolutions, and a very 
eheap way of purchasing self-complacency ; 
but it benefits the world but little, and gives 
but ‘lame and impotent’ encouragement to 
the earnest laborer. All such utterances re- 
quire a soul behind them in order to render 
them effective, and each man’s soul may be 
found devoted to precisely those objeets to 
which he devotes his money. Pat a fortune 
in a man’s hands, and you may soon determine 
what is to him the most valued interest in life, 
by determining to what he devotes that for- 
tune. It is affirmed of Stepan Grrarp that 
acry of distress, or a sorrowful tale of desti- 
tution and suffering, always brought tears from 
his eyes, but seldom or never brought money 
from his pocket. His soul was not in his 
tears, but was locked up in his strong 
box, and his tears kept his self-compla- 
cency in countenance, while bis soul kept 
guard over his cash. He was a type of pop- 
ular philanthropy. It has sighs to vent over 
scenes of human suffering—tears to shed over 
the bleeding slave—great swelling words of 
abstract goodness to mouth over in his behalf 
—but no cash with which to maintain the cost 


of his suit for justice in the court of the civil- 
ized world.—a. P. 





FIRST OF AUGUST IN GENEVA. 


The 26th anniversary of West India Eman- 
cipation was celebrated here in a manner well 
worthy of that glorious event. We were 
aroused from our slumbers at early dawn by 
the firing of cannon, and the ringing of bells, 
thus calling the attention of the people to 
this important subject. At 6 o’clock, a few 
praying men and women assembled in the 
High Street Church for prayer and praise.— 
It was a heart-melting time, and those that 
were present felt that it was good to be there. 
At 9 o’clock, a meeting was held to designate 
the place for holding our next celebration ; 
the meeting resulted, however, in appointing 
& committee of five to locate the place, and 
report the same at some future day. At 11 
e'clock, a procession was formed, which for 
beauty and grandeur has never be equaled in 
the Empire State. Great credit is due to the 
efficient Marshal of the Day, Joseph Hardy, 
Esq., for the service he rendered the commit- 
tee on that occasion, and also to John Long, 
Esq., of Horseheads, for the beautiful and 
appropriate banners furnished us. The one 
welcoming Mr. Douglass was, indeed, timely 
and appropriate. The exercises in the park 
were deeply interesting. I cannot do them jus- 
tice in this hasty sketch. The Hon. Henry 
Bradly, of Yates, that noble and faithful 
friend of freedom, wus the presiding officer of 
the day. His welcoming speech to Mr. Doug- 
lass was delivered in his happiest style, and 
was responded to by every freedom-loving 
heart. Then followed the oration of Mr. 
Douglass, which was listened to by thousands 
of eager hearers, for nearly three hours. The 
vast assemblage of Feople seemed as if en- 
chanted to the spot, so captivated were they 
by the eloquent truths of the speaker. The 


exercises in the park having been finished, the 
people repaired to the various hotels for din 
ner, which, according to arrangements, had ali 
been thrown open for their reception. Then 


followed the steamboat excursion on the} 
pay. And yet there is at least as much, iD 


‘beautiful waters of the Seneca ’—the whole 

winding up with a grand ball and ladies’ fes- 

tival. Thus passed off one of the grandest 

celebrations it"has ever been my privilege to 

enjoy. J. W. Durvin. 
Geneva, Aug. 3, 1860. 





THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
COLORED PASSENGERS. 


The Cunard Steamship Company has been 
receiving a severe reproof from the London 
Economist for its concessions to what are 
termed, in England, American prejudices 
against traveling and domicilating with people 
of color. It seems that a colored woman, 
Mrs. Patoam, with her party, had engaged 
places on board the Cunard packet for Eng- 
land. Before embarking, however, she re- 
ceived the following notice : 


‘British and North American Royal Ma,il Steam 
Packet Company Office, 99 State street, Boston, 
@ctober 27, 1859. 

‘For your information we desire to inform 
you that a separate table will be provided for 
yourself and party on board the Europa. hence 
to Liverpool, where everything will be furnish- 
ed you that first cabin passengers are entitled 
to ; the person who applied for your tickets did 
not state the fact that the party were colored, 
otherwise we should have informed you. — 

‘Should this interfere with your expecta- 
tions, please apply at this office, and we will 
refund the passage money. 

‘Respectfully, 
(Signed,) ‘E.C.& J. G. Bates. 

‘Mrs. C. E. Patnam and party, Salem.’ : 

Mrs. Putnam protested, but could not de- 
lay her journey, and the separation from the 
other passengers was enforced. On her arrival 
in England some of her friends took up the 
matter, and laid the case before Sir Samuel 
Cunard. His reply was as follows : 

‘ Bush Hill House, Edmonton, June 29, 1860. 


_ *Sir:—I have received your letters of the 
Sth and 28th inst. 


‘1 do not see that any advantage would re. 
sult from discussing the subject matter of those 
letters, therefore I must deeline entering into 
any correspondence on the subject. 

‘I am, sit, your obedient servant, 
‘S. CUNARD. 

‘The Rev. E. Chapman, Bristol.’ 

Which is equivalent, the Economist thinks, 
to expressing his approval ot the course taken 
by the Company’s agents. The Economist 
then proceeds : 

‘Now we must express our dcep regret that 
the mere desire to secure the favor of a lucra- 
tive class of cdS8tomers should be allowed to 
override so completely every spark of public 
spirit in a British company. We know it wilil 
be said that it isthe business of a merchant 
to suit his customers, especially those cu tom- 
ers who bring him most gain, and that in this 
case especially the American companies would 
distance the British in the competition, if the 
prejudices of the American passengers were 
not respected. Of course it is a sound prin- 
ciple that, in all indifferent matters, the con- 
venience of the consumers should be consult- 
ed. But this only applies to the arrangements 
for anticipating his personal wiskés ; if once 
we are to allow that any customer, bacause 
his custom is valuable, may from private mo- 
tives dictate the terms on which another is to 
be treated, all the fundamental justice of sound 
commerce is gone. | 
_ ‘It may be said that the tastes of the ma- 
jority, even if unreasonable, are more or less 
consulted by every commercial body—that no 
conveyance company will permit smoking ex- 
cept under similar restrictions of isolation 
and that what a contiguous pipe is toa deli 
cate lady, a person of color is to a fastidious 
American. When thus put, it is impossible 
to ignore the ultimate political question, whethb- 


AND 











ed, a piece of] narrow and disgraceful bigotry, 


er or not the prejudice be well or ill-ground- 
or one founde 


in reality. It may be very 








| disagreeable to some narrow-minded English- 
men to travel with Freuchmene—to some Ro- 


man Catholies to travel with Protestant her- 
etics—to sone Mahommedans to travel with 
Christians. In such cases there is no tempta- 
tion to consult private feeling—it would not 


some cases more, ground for these prejudices 
than for that which the Cunard Company re~ 
spect. Is English commerce to surrender a}l 
hold of the manly a te axioms of the 
English nation, simply to wit more American 
customers ? If so, we may venture to pre- 
dict that it will eventually lose far more than 
by the sacrifice of principle it will tempor- 
arily gain. If, boldly disregarding these ig- 
noble prejudices of caste, the Cunard Com- 
pany devoted iteelf to improving those ac- 


‘commodations which it could throw open to 


all equally on equal terms, it would soon ride 
down opposition, and gain respect fcr the 
thorough justice of its commercial conduct. 
But if itis tu win its way by deferring to 
principles which British feeling vehemently 
rejects, it will either lose, in the contempt that 
it inspires on this side of the Atlantic, more 
than it gains by subserviency on the other— 
or if it succeed it will succeed only by first 
corrupting the morale of English commerce, 
and tainting, ghrough its agency, the political 
morality of the Englizh nation.’ 


PEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following debate took place in the 
Soglish House of Lords, July 17th, touching 
this subject : 

‘Lord Brougham reminded their lordships 
that a fortnight or three weeks ago he called 
attention to the course taken on a recent oc- 
casion in the Cunard line, which had received 
a large subsidy from the Government for the 
conveyance of mails. He stated at that time 
that to his great astonishment he found that a 
gentlewoman who it could never be discover- 
ed was a person of color, but who was said 
to be a descendant of an African stock, tho’ 
a free citizen of the United States, had been 
refused the accommodation of a first-class 
passage in one of the Cunard ships, and bad 
been told that she must go into the second 
rank in another part of the vessel. He could 
hardly suppose such a@ case possibile in an Eng- 
lish ship, but the information had since been 
confirmed, and a letter from Sir S. Cunerd 
upon the subject had been published. He 
wished to know from his noble friend whether 
it was the intention of the Government to 
take any steps in the matter. 

‘Earl Granville was not surprised that the 
noble Lord had put the question, but, at the 
same time, it was not possible for the Govern- 
ment to interfere. 

-*Lord Brougham said that some time ago, 
in a similar case, an action was brought 
against the captain, and damages would have 
been recovered against him if the action had 
not been compromised. He thought, in the 
relation that Sir S. Cunard stood to the Gov- 
ernment, that some interference should take 


place to prevent such things occurring in fu- 
ture.’ 





—Sherman M. Booth, who has been in cus- 
todv of the U.S. authorities of Milwaukee for 
a year past, suffering imprisonment on convic- 
tion of having helped to rescue the alleged slave 
of a Mr. Glover from the Federal officers, several 
years ago, was recently taken by force from his 
place of confinement in the Milwaukee Custom 
Huse, by ten armed men. while the U.S. 
Marshal and his deputies were at dinner, and 
no one but the keeper present. The party rush- 
ed up stairs to Booth’s room, stleneing the keep- 
cr with threats of violence—unlocked the door 
and took Booth out, locking the keeper in. A 
carriage being i» readiness, the party proceed- 
ed with the prisoner to Ripon, He lectured in 
that place a day or so after his arrival, and dur- 
ing the course of his remarks, invited a Mar- 
shal, whom he noticed in the meeting, !o come 
forward and arrest him, and claim the $100 re- 
ward offered for his apprehension. The Mar- 
shal stepped forward and presented the writ and 
the excitement which followed was intense— 
about a hondred men erying out, ‘ kill him,’ 
‘hustle him out,’ dc. The U. 8. officer had his 


clothing nearly all torn off, and barel site 
with his life. ? p SNE ORtely cecape 
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SPEECH OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 
Delivered at Geneva, N. Y., August Ist, 1860, on 
the occasion of the Twenty-Sixth Anni- 
versary of Emancipation in the 
British West Indies. 





Mr. Prestpent :—I thank you very sin- 
cerely for the kind and cordial welcome you 
have been pleased, on behalf of this vast au- 
dience, to extend to me, and also for the 
words of sympathy with me in the experi- 
ences through which I have passed since our 
last meeting in this place. I esteem it a 
high privilege, especially in view of the many 
Vicissitades and exciting incidents of the past 
twelve months, to join you again in appropri- 
ate recognition of this anniversary of freédom. 
It is now twenty-six years since the justice and 
humanity of England,represented in the British 
Parliament and throne,abolished and put anend 
to slavery in the British West Indies forever. 


No greater demonstration of philanthropy has 


occurred during the present century. It as- 
tonished the world by its grandeur. Men 
could hardly believe that humanity could so 
succeed against the selfishness of property — 
The transition for the slaves emancipated was 
a most wonderful experience. In all our 
emancipations in the United States, we have 
had nothing so sudden and so startling as 
this. The slaves were eight hundred thousand 
chattels yesterday ; they were eight hundred 
thousand free men and women the next day. It 
was a trying event. It tested the metal of 
slaves as well as masters,and the behavior of 
the.former proved them worthy of their newly 
gained freedom. Emancipation had been 
looked for and prayed for by the scarred and 
mutilated bondman ; buteven they must have 
found it hard to believe that they were now 
forever free. Yet, in the doubt, and in the 
assurance, and in the great joy of the occasion, 
their behavior was equally orderly and beau- 
tiful. 

Many of the old slave-drivers anticipated 
the event with the gloomiest forebodingz. 
Knowing how well they had deserved ven- 
geance, they shuddered at the thought of its 
possible approach (uilty men! they read 
human nature wrong. ‘Chey who study man- 
kind with a whip in their hands, will always 
go wrong. They see but one side of every- 
thing about them, and that is the worst side. 
They ouly see without, the qualities they feel 
within themselves. Pride, self-love, cruelty, 
brutality and revenge had been cultivated 
with all the approved instruments of torture 
on the plantation. ‘These qualities they knew 
and well anderstood ; but they did not see the 
higher elements of humah natare. According 
to their dismal fears and predictions, the 
Islands were to be desolated. ‘The white in- 
habitants were to be slaughtered. Fire and 
sword were to be let loose, and neither age 
nor sex were to be spared. 


It is one of the glories of the occ?sion and 
the event, that every such prediction and ob- 
jection was refuted by the grand result. Not 
even the most unscrupulous and eager slan- 
derers of the negro race have been able to 
sustain a charge of violence against the eman- 
cipated bondmen. Peace, joy and gratitade 
combined to sanctify and haliow the glorious 
advent of liberty: 

We meet here to-day, as we met here last 
year, to hovor this high and brilliant example 
of British justice towards a people every 
where spoken against. The event is worthy 
the attention of all men, but to the American 
people it addresses itself with tenfold power 
and force as an example fit to be honored and 
imitated. The [First of August is, and of 
right ought to be, the great abolition day for 
all the friends of freedom. In regard to Eng- 
land, a very significant and gratifying fact 
may be stated. Notwithstanding all the 
years of clamor against the results of eman- 
cipation, England has steadily persisted in 
its abolition policy. 

The abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies is now, as at the beginning, esteemed 
by every true-hearted Briton as the chief 
glory of his country. And well it may be.— 
It was the result of the very best elements of 





cultizated human pature. The labor, the 
zeal, the earnestness, and the perseverance em- 
ployed in bringing the British people to see 
slavery in its true character, and to bring 
them to act for its abo'ition, were never ex- 
celled by those of any other great reforma 
tory movement. The people there talk to 
this day of the mighty enthusiasm that rocked 
the land, and every man is proud to say that 
he had a hand in the great work. The Brit- 
ish public, though weighed down and stag- 
gering under a heavy weight of taxation, bore, 
without a murmur, the additional burden of 
twenty millions sterling. If there was any 
complaint at all, it was that the masters got 
it instead of the slaves. How striking and 
humiliating is the contrast in respect to sla- 
very, between England and America, the 
mother and the daughter! If the merits of 
republican institutions, as against those of a 
monarchy, were made to depend upon the 
character and history of the American Re- 
public, monarchical institutions would most 
certainly bear off the palm. The British 
monarchy, self-moved and self-sustained ,eman- 
cipated, set free, and clothed with the dig- 
nity of citizenship, nearly a million slaves at a 
single stroke of the pen, and then began to 
exert, and continues to exert her great moral 
inflaence to make her noble example felt 
throughout the world. 


It is really amazing how far into the regions 
of darkness and sorrow this knowledge of 
British feeling has penetrated. The most ig- 
norant slave on the banks of the Red River 
has by some means or other come to learn 
that the English are the friends of the African 
race. Herships are on the gold coast; they are 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and along the coast 
ofthe Brazils in search of slave pirates, only se- 
cure from arrest when they hoist the American 
flag. While the British monarchy thas employs 
its powers, how is it with our so-called Chris- 
tian Protestant Republic? The story is soon 
told. Four millions clank their fetters at the 
very doors of our churches and our Govern- 
ment. The slave trade, long ago abolished 
by the humanity of your revolutionary fath- 
ers, is now openly defended, and is secretly 
earried on, with the evident connivance of 
the Government in various ports of the South. 
The policy of limiting slavery, which comes 
down to us from the founders of the government, 
has been set aside by the Dred Scott decision. 
Free colored men, who, in the better days of 
the Republic, were regarded and treated as 
American citizens, have been made aliens and 
evemies in the land of their birth. Slave- 
hunting, which had died out under the quiet 
influence of a partial civilization, has now, in 
the middle of the nineteeath century, been 
thoroughly revived. Thus, while the British 
Government, with far less pretension to lib- 
erty than we, is wielding the mighty power 
and influence which her position and great- 
ness give her, for the promotion of liberty 
and humanity throughout the world—the 
American Government is worse than winking 
at the slave trade, and slavers are fitted out 
in sight of our business men’s prayer meet- 
ings. It isevidently the design of the Slave 
Power of this Republic to fasten the terrible 
curse of human bondage upon every quarter 
of this continent. | 

But England is not the only nation whose 
conduct stands in marked and striking con- 
trast with our own ‘There stands Russia, 
grim and terrible, half way between barbar- 
ism and civilizatioc—a conglomeraticn of 
many races, darkened by ages of wide-spread 
cruelty and blood—governed by a despotism, 
cold and hard as granite —supremely in- 
different to the good or ill opinion of man- 
kind—with no freedom of tongue, no freedom 
of press—yet even she proves herself more 


‘jast and wise in her day and generation than 


we. She'knows enough, and is wise enough 
to make friends of her own household. The 
ear of emancipation is advancing gloriously 
in that country ; the shoutsof millions, head- 
ed by the Emperor Alexander himself, go up 
in joy over the freedom of the Russian serf. 

Bat with as bow different is the spectacle ! 
Siavery is everywhere the pet monster of the 


| American people. All our political ee 
and most of our churches, kneel with humili- 
ty at its accursed shrine of tears and blood ! 
Each party vies with the other in its zealous 
self-abasement and servile devotion. In our 
politics, as well as in our religion, he who re- 
fuses to join in the worship of whips, and in 
acknowledgment of the charity of chains, is 
stigmatized as a bl mer, and an enemy to 
the State. We the Chaldean monareh 
set up an image of gold for his subjects to 
worship. That was bad enough, and one may 
rejoice that there was virtue enough in the 
three Hebrews to refase to kneel. But bad 
as the image was as an object of worship, the 
thing itself was not undesirable. But our 
object of worship is in itself revolting. A 
vulture feeding on a living and quivering hu- 
man heart, tearing it to pieces-with his re- 
morseless talons and bloody beak, would be 
an appropriate symbol of the object of our 
natioral devotion. For where under the 
whole heavens can there be found any 
tem of wrong and cruelty to compare with 
our slavery ? Who has measured its vast 
extent, fourd its limits, or sounded the depths 
of its wickedness? Language fails to describe 
it, and the human mind, though winged with 
a fancy outflying the lightning, fails to over- 
take and comprehend this huge and many- 
headed abomination. I know slavery as well 
as most men. I was born in it, as most of 
you know ; but though I have been a victim 
to what has broken thespirit and cowed into 
servility many a better man than myself, I 
have not yet been able to convey even my 
limited sense of the ten thousand wrongs of 
slavery. J] have spoken and written much on 
the subject during the last twenty years, and 
have been at times accused of exaggeration; 
and yet I can say, with truth, that I have 
fallen far short in describing the pains and 
woes, and in painting the unbroken stream of 
sorrow and sighing mercilessly poured down 
upon the eahle millions doomed to life-long 
bondage in this boasted free country. Slave 

has been denounced as the sum of all vil- 
lainies. The language is well chosen. But 
who can grapple with a thing so huge as the 
sum of all villainies ? The ideais too large 
and dreadful for the imagination. The warp 
and woof of slavery is yet to be unraveled. 
Each bloody thread must yet be disentangled 
and drawn forth, before men will thoroughly 
understand and duly hate the enormity, or 
properly abhor its upholders and work its 











After ail the books, pamphlets and periodi- 
cals—after all the labors of the Abolitionists at 
home and abroad—we have still to make the 
American people acquainted with the sin and 
crime of our slave system. 


In this good work, let me acknowledge the 
sentiment of gratitude which you and I feel 
or this occasion to Hon. Cuaries Sumner, 
of Massachusetts. It is more than empty 
praise to say that we recognize him as the 
Wivzserrorce of America. He has brought 
to the right side of the discussion a quench- 
less zeal, and an irresistible earnestness. His 
large culture and eminent talents bave been 
industriously applied to the work of placin 
before the world the monstrous crime and 
withering barbarism of our country. For 
this great service, I embrace this occasion to 
thank him, in my own name, and in the name of 
our whole people. Many other noble men have 
spoken,and have spoken well. We thank them all 
—we appreciate them all; but among them all, 
rove has uttered the feelings of the black man 
so well; none bave hurled at slavery such a suc- 
cession of moral thunder-bolts as he. Were 
Mr. Scuyer only a non-extensionist, we might 
not mention his name for special honor on this 
memorable day. But the brave Senator from 
Massachusetts takes rank with a higher order 
of men, and is engaged in a sublimer work. 
The principles which he enunciates, the doc- 
trines which Le maintaine, with an eloquence 
unmatched ic the American Senate, and un- 
surpassed out of it, compel us to rank him 
with the Suarpes, the Crarxsons, the Box- 
tons, and the Brovonams of Eo 
great men whose mighty efforts have given us 
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abolition. This is the work still to be done.. 
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the event we have met this 

oe sigh wean Like them, Cuar.es Sum- 
wer is an Abolitionist. Owing to a difference 
in the civilization of the two countries, Mr. 
Scuxer has suffered as they did not, for the 
faithful utterance of his opinions. His sacred 
blood has stained the Senate floor. Assassin 
blows bave fallen upon him ; and yet we have 
bim still with us, in all the strength, fertility 
and grandear of his well-stored intellect. Four 
ag of painfal anxiety have been dispelled 
y the sight of bis rising, as he has risen, with 
wicshial zeal, and with powers of action and 
utterance augmented, gaickened and intensi- 
fied. His assailants and would-be murderers 
were not spared, as I almost wish they bad 
been, to experience the mortification of seeing 
the noble Senator rise, as if from the very 
grave to which they had aimed to consign 
him. They have both ceased from the earth, 
and Mr. Sumnea looks in vain around the 
Senate hall to find avy to imitate the exam- 
le of bis dead assassins. A mighty change 
as been going on in Washington during 
these last four years. ‘The Massachusetts 
Senator could well indulge in what he calls 













years. It seems asbort term ; but experience 
shows that it is quite long enough for the 
perpetration of almost innumerable misehiefs, 
and to thwart and defeat the most beneficent 
measures. Our King is armed with mighty 
powers, the veto power among them. He is 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy.— 
During his reign he can exercise his power as 
rigorously as any of the crowned heads of 
Europe, and do so with greater impunity. I 
assert fearlessly, that while Americans are 
ever boasting of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, there is no Government on the earth which 
can be administered in more open violation 
of the principles of freedom, or in more fla- 
grant contempt for the rights and wishes of 
the people, than the American Government 
during a Presidential term. Commanding the 
purse, the sword and the patronage of the 
Government, and being safely installed in the 
Presidential chair, with a Cabinet of bis own 
selection about him, the President is there- 


after beyond the reach of the people. You 
cannot get athim. He is above inquiry, and 


therefore above impeachment and below as-. 
sassination. The limits set to his term of of. 


the easy victory of charity towards his fallen fice protect him. Any hardened old sinner, 


foes. 


‘such as now reigns over us, once in office, may 


But there is a charity which falls upon the luxuriate in corruption and tyranny to kis 


head of the wrong-doer like coals of living 
fire. Such charity was deserved, and such 


heart’s content, (if such men have hearts and 
can feel content.) Mr. Bucuanan has been 


was meted out to the haughty slave-masters | reveling in rascality from the very commence- 


of the Senate. I would have given a great’ 


deal to have looked upon them during the ex- 
ecration. A man more politic than Mr. Sum- 
wer might have broken the ominous silence of 
four years in atone better suited to the taste 
of those who are just now desiring the success of 
the Republican party with principles or with- 
out principles. Bat Mr. Sumner is better 
than his company. He not only talks of the 
irrepressible conflict, but nobly flings himself 
into it with all the ardor of his great soul, 
and beconies himself a part of it. I hail him 
with a fall heart, as a man of the right metal. 
Let us thank God and take courage, that such 
aman io this hour of pro-slavery trackling, 
backed up by the Legislature of such a State, 
bravely stands up in the highest council of 
the nation the champion of liberty and equal 
rights to all men of whatever class, clime, con- 
dition or color. 


Friends, I shall not detain you to-day with 
any history of West India Emancipation. — 
Elsewhere, and on other occasions, I have 
done this at length. Nor shall I stop to jus. 
tify emancipation by an appeal to its material 
results. The chief objection that we have 
ever heard against it, is, that when free, and 
left to decide the question for himself, the 
black man will not work. This objection 
comes from those who have as little taste for 
work under a tropical sun ag the negroes. A 
kind and humane lady in England, who took 
an earnest interest in emancipation, when told 
that the negroes of Jamaica were lazy and 
would not work, answered the objection by 
saying she was glad that after working so lung 
and hard under cruel task masters, the poor 
— could now take a little time to rest.— 

is charge of special indolence I have met 
on other occasions, and shall not repeat my 
refutation of it here My work is nearer 
home. This is a free day—a day for free 
speech—and all things touching the cause of 
human freedom are in order here to-day.— 
Subjects of discourse are abundant, and ip- 
vite us on every side. Our Democratic Re- 
pablic is just now undergoing one of its peri 
odical political convulsions. It is engaged in 
the quadrennial business of electing its King. 
We are a strange people. We flatter our- 
selves that the people govern, and that the 
government is directly and immediately re- 
sponsible to the people. And so, indeed, it 
seems in theory ; but the matter is quite dif- 
ferent in practice. In this respect we are even 
in the rear of old England and our neighbors 


across the lakes. We have a less res i 
Government than either. a 











mect of his reign. He began with the Dred 
Scott decision, advanced to the Lecompton 
Constitution, and has improved like a young 
bear from bad to worse ever since. We boast 
of our self-government. What superlative 
nonsense! It has no existence except 
one day in four years. The first Minister in 
England, who is in fact the ruler of the coun- 
try, may be outvoted and compelled to resign 
his office any day in the year. The House of 
Commons, or any member of it, may call him 
to account upon the first appearance of mis- 
conduct in the direction of public affairs. All 
is different here. Once well mounted, with the 
reins of Government in his fists, the Presi- 
dental rider may force in his spurs, lay on the 
whip, draw the blood st every blow, and de- 
fy the national animal to throw him off We 
have been kicking and tossing about very 
wildly since we felt Mr. Bucuanan in the 
addle ; but there the old fellow sits as calm 
as a summer morning. The rulers over 


yonder ,who have crowns annexed to them ,must 


look out for their heads. Conspiracies, revolu- 
tions and assassinations are more than possible 
to them, as Louis Napo.eon himself can tel] 
you. But kere we have a political safety valve. 
Freedom to choose a new ruler one day in 
four years, compensates for all the tyranny, 
injustice and corruption, inangurated and sub- 
mitted to during the Presidential term.— 


Schemes of villainy may be set in motion 
during such a.term. which may cling to the 
country and curse it for ages. You have no 
remedy. You must bear it for four years, and 


then possibly take another a little more dis. 


honest and tyrannical than his predeccssor.— 
W hat better was Fi_ttMore and the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, than TyLter and Texas? What 
better is Bucnanan with Lecompton and 
bribery, than Pierce with his shameless and 
violent measures for making Kansas a slave 
State? From bad to worse all the time— 
The lesson which each gives his successor, is, 
steal all you can during your term, enrich 
yourself und your friends, for behave well or 
ill, you are sure to go out of office with as 
many curses as coppers. One scripture at 
least is followed by these Christian gentle- 
men. Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness. Aftereach election 
one host of incompetent kin folks takes the 
place of another; and hence the offices of 
Government are constantly kept in green and 
incompetent hands. Such is the machine, 
and such are its workings. It looks well on 
paper. It sounds well on the stump, but its 


gushed from. all other It should be distin-, works testify trumpet tongued against it. 


Govern 
trresponstble Government. ments as ihe 


By the Constitution of the United Sta 
our King reigus over us for the term of — 


Well, we are about to try our hand again. 
A new political crisis is upon the country. 


The Presidential track is crowded with as- 
pirants. A frightfol naomber of patriots are 


modestly consenting to assuwe the burden of 
Presidential honors. Instead of the five 
loaves and two fishee—the usual number of 
politicel principles—we have five parties and 


‘no principles in the present canvass. And 


a eae 





yet, since the organization of Government, 
there has been no election so exciting and in- 
teresting as this) The elements are every- 
where deeply stirred, acd nowhere are they 
more deeply stirred than at the South. Our 
political philosophers call the present contest 
a sectional strife ; as if there could be con- 
scious antagonism between two pieces of iaod 
not even separated by astream of fresh water; 
as if the stately oaks and elms of New York 
had all at once become offended with the noble 
pines of North Carolina; as if the wheat, 
rye and oats of the North bad all at once 
conceived a deadly hatred towards the rice, 
cotton and tobacco of the sunny South; or as 
if the bleak and cold granite hills of New 
Hampshire bad declared open war against the 
hot and feverish rice swamps of Georgia, oF 
the sugar plantations of Louisiana. 


The irrepressible conflict has no such ex- 
planation. The present strife is one of senti- 
ments, ideas and systems. It respects not so 
much the rights of labor, the rights of capital, 
as therights of man. Under all the deceptive 
phrases of the political speech of the times, the 
real meaning of the contest forces itself into 
view, and defies all arts of concealment. Sila- 
very is the real issue—the single bone of con- 
te.tion between all parties and sections. It is 
the one disturbing force, and explains the con- 
fused and irregular motion of our political 
machine. All other issues died ten years 
ago. This is the only living one. Every 
thoughtful man who goes to the ballot box 
thiy fall will go there either to help or to hin- 
der slavery, or with the idea of neither help- 
ing nor hindering slavery. In any case, slavery 
is the object. ‘Taking broad abolition ground, 
as J] hope many of us do, we have much to 
regret, as well as mach to congratulate our- 
selves upon in the present state of the aboli- 
tion question, and in the relations and pros- 
pects of the political parties in reference to 
that question. . 

It is sad to think that after a struggle so 
long and perilous, marked by the blood and 
tears of martyrs, we are still confronted by 
the slave system, unconqguered, uvsubdued, 
fierce, greedy, turbulent, and more rampant 
than ever. But such is the fact. Twenty 
years ago, slaveholders and their advocates 
and abettors contented themselves with asking 
to be Jet alone. The people of the North 
were told to mind their own business, that 
slavery was purely a local system, one with 
which the North had nothing todo. If it 
were a curse, it was the curse of -the South, 
and the South would bear it alone. If it were 
a blessivg, it belonged alone to the South.— 
Very different is the tone of the Slave Power 
to-day. Now,slavery seems to be the only 
national interest, and the who.e power of the 
Federal Government is inveked to fortify and 


perpetuate the system on pain of a dissolu- 
tion of the Uniun and eivil war. 


How has this altered state of the question 
been brought about? Through what biun- 
der on the part of the Abolitionists them- 
selves has this advantage been given to the 
enemies of justice and freedom? Without 
question, one great and deplorable mistake 
has been committed by the opponents of sla- 
very, and that mistake explains to some ex- 
tent the present proud and arrogant behavior 
of the defenders of the huge abomination.— 
We have allowed them to prepare and make 
the issues of all our late elections, and to de- 
cide the character of the controversy before 
the people. Instead of basing ourselves firm- 
ly and immovably on the principle of imme- 
diate, unconditional emancipation, as the right 
of the slave, and as the dnty of the masters, 
and being the aggressors, we have been de- 
fending outposts and allowing them to be tke 
aggressors. We have permitted them the ad- 
vantage of selecting the ground and stipulat- 
ing the conditions. The result has been that 
we have been constantly battling against sla- 
very where it does not exist, and conceding 
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rights and privileges where it does exist.— 
Carefully guarding the slave system within 
its present limits, the slaveholders have now 
impudently demanded the right to extend the 
evil over all the land. 

In attestation of what I have now affirmed, 
let me give a few pages in our national history. 
You are familiar with the facts, and still it is 
well to revive van and keep them before the 
public mind. Wish to impress upon your 
miods how the anti-slavery. sentiment of the 
country has been abused and deadened—how 
the anti-slavery cause has been subverted— 
how the whole abolition movement, or train, 
(to use a railroad phrase.) has been switched 
off the abolition track to that of non-exten- 
sion. The deep game*by which this was ac- 
complished was brought to light sixteen 
years ago. 

In the year 1844, while all that was honest 
and upright in the country was sighing over 


~the atrocious scourge and the deep disgrace 


and scandal of America ; while we were seil- 
ulously teaching the infant lips of the Repub- 
lic to denounce the existence of slavery as a 
curse; to abolish the hateful thing forever— 
the slaveholders, with an audacity half sublime, 
openly flung into the Presidential canvass an 
imperative demand for the annexation of Texas, 
a country as large as the Irench empire.— 
There was no concealment of the motives for 
this measure. The slaveholders told the 
country and the world just what they wanted 
with Texas. Mr. Joun C. Catnoun, then 
Secretary of State under Joun ‘I'yLer, was, 
as all know, the leading spirit in this bold en- 
terprize, and the part he took in it showed his 
Satanic sagacity. His policy still lives, and 
his spectre now leads the infernal hosts of 
slavery and the slave trade. Texas was in 
debt, like most other slave countries. She 
wanted money and wanted credit. Two ways 
were open to her by which she cuuld get 
both. England was willing to assist her, on 
condition that she would abolish her slavery ; 
and America would assist her, provided she 
would make her slavery perpetual. 


_ Again you have the Monarchy for freedom, 

and the model Republic for slavery and 
chains Mr. Catnoun at Washington, and 
Mr. Everett at London, both pressed the 
claims of this barbarism against the humanity 
and civilization of Europe. Mr. Canuoun 
told the British Government, in the name of 
the whole American people, that Texas was 
desired as a- means of propping up slavery, 
and that America could not permit Texas to 
come under the anti-slavery policy of Eng- 
land. This bold and skillful maneuver of the 
slavebolders worked admirably. It sent Mr. 
Van Buren in silence to Kinderhood, Henry 
Ciay to the shades of Ashland, and James 
K. Po.k, a man unknown to fame, to the 
Presidential chair. Mr. Van Buren was mod- 
erately opposed to annexation ; Mr. Ciay was 
against it at the North, and for it at the 
South ; and Mr. Pork for it North and South 
alike. ‘This decided the conflict. Mr. Potx 
was triumphantly elected, and you all know 
what followed. The war with Mexico, with 
all its waste of blood and treasure, was the 
bitter fruit of annexation ; for, as all know, 
Texas was a revolted province of Mexico. — 
She had revolted in part because of the hu- 
mane laws of Mexico for the abolition of 
slavery. In taking her we took her debts, 
her quarrels, her slavery, and all the disgrace 
and scandal attaching to her name. Hers was 
the bad reputation of criminals, slaveholders 
an: cat throats. 


The people of the North are and have ever 
been a strangely hopeful and confiding people. 
They have always presumed upon the good 
disposition and good intentions of their South- 
ern brethren. I remember well, when a man 
would have been laughed at as a simpleton or 
frowned at as a fanatic if he ventured to whis- 
per a danger of the annexation of Texas. Up 
to the very year in which the perfidious deed 
was consummated, scarcely any one at the 
North believed that Texas could be annexed. 
Even after it was done, we went on hopiug. 
Some went on so far as to tell the people that 


as Téxas had been voted in, she could be. 
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voted out. Boston took the lead in denounc-. 


ing the perfidy of forcing the old members 
of the Confederacy into this fellowship, witb- 
out their consent or consultation. Others of 


the hopeful class said the South had got 


Texas, but the victory would be rendered 
barren by making the largest part of it into 
free States. Deluded and infatuated men — 
They did not know the rapacious spirit and 
fatai skill at work against them. Disappoint 
ed and defeated, they nevertheless maintained 
the same hopefal and confiding tone in regard 
to the Territories acquired from Mexico after 
the war. 


The Abolitionists who refused to vote for 
Mr. Cray—the man who was either for or 
against, or neither for nor against the annex- 
ation of Texas—were, during the interval be 
tween 1844 and 1848, placed in a trying posi- 
tion before the people of the North. ‘They 
were kept under a galling fire of all the Whig 
guns of the country. They were charged 
with defeating Mr. Ciay, by voting for James 
G. Birney, electing Mr. Poik, and annexing 
Texas. ‘The thing was, to be sure, only a lie; 
but having the advantage of being well stack 
to, it produced a visible effect upon the abo 
lition party. Voting directly forthe abolition 
of slavery declined. Whe leaders of the party 
began to look for available candidates outside 
of the abolition ranks. Abolition lecturers 
were supplanted by merely Free Soil lectur- 
ers. Abolition newspapers, one after another, 
faded from view, and Free Soil papers took 
their places. The Buffalo Convention of 
1848, being the first confluence of the abolition 
sentiment with the old corrupt political ele- 
ments of the country, was higher toned in its 
anti-slavery than any Convention since held. 
The abolition element has by no means kept 
pace with the growth of tuc non-extension 
party. The National Conventions, held suc- 
cessively in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, have formed a regular gradation of 
desc-nt from the better utterances of ’48 at 
Buffalo, till at last good readers have been 
vuzzied to find even a fibre, to saying nothing 
of a plank of abolition in the platform adop- 
ted at Chicago. We have constantly been 
acquiescing in present attainments of slavery, 
and only battle against its future acquisitions. 
We hear nothing now of no more slave 
States. We hear nothing of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. We hear 
nothing of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; and even the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, declaring all men free and equal, came 
near being voted down in the Chicago Con- 
vention, and was admitted at last only on the 
strength of the eloquence of Gro. W. Curtis, 


who warned the Convent on against rejecting 


it. 

This declaration is one of the dishearten- 
ing features of the times. The facts wear 
anything but a cheering aspect to those of 
us who looked hopefully to the speedy abolition 
of slavery by moral and political action ; and 
vet our cause is not lost, nor is it powerless, 
The abolition idea is still abroad, and may 
yet be made effective. it has no powerful 
party committed distinctly to its realization, 
but has a party distinctly committed to a 
policy which the people generaily think will 
do certain preliminary work essential to the 
overthrow of slavery. While I see with oth- 
ers, and our noble friends Gerrit Smita and 
Witttam GoopEeLL among them, that the Re. 
publican party is far trom au abolition party, 
[ cannot fail to see also that the Republican 
party carries with it the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the North, and thata victory gained 
by it in the present canvass will be a victory 
gained by that seuliment over the wickedly 
aggressive pro-slavery sentiment of the coun- 
try. I would gludly have a party openly com- 
bined to put down slavery at the South. Ip 
the absence of such a party, I am glad to see 
a party in the field against which all that is 
slaveholding, maligaant and negro-hating,both 
at the North and the South, is combined. 1 
koow of no class of men whose instincts as 
to men and measures touching slavery are 
more to be depended upon than those of 


all things, and reforms among them. A 
man need not be a Wistam Liorp 
Garrison or a WituiamM H. Seward 10 
order to get himself ized as an enemy 
to slavery. ‘The slavehokKders know that the 
day of their power is over when a Republican 
President is elected. The mobs gotten up 
to put down the Republican Conventions at 
Baltimore, Alexandria and Wheeling, the 
threats of violence offered to Cassius M. CLay 
ani his Republican associates in Kentucky, 
and the threats of a diszolution of the Union 
in case cf the election of Linco.x, are toler- 
able endorsements of the anti-slavery ten- 
dencies of the Republican party; and for 
one, Abolitionist though 1 am, and resolved 
to cast my vote for an Abolitionist, I sincerely 
hone for the triumph of that party over all 
the odds and ends of slavery combined aguinst 
it. I do not accord with-those who prefer 
the defeat of the Republican party from a 
fear that it will serve slavery as faithfully as 
the Democratic party, or either branch of it. 
To do any thing of the kind would be to cut 
its own thread of existence. 


If the Republican party shail arrest the 
spread of slavery; if it shall exclade from 
office all such in the slave States who know 
only slavery as master and law-giver, who 
burn every newspaper and letter supposed to 
contain anti-slavery matter, who refuse to 
hand a blackman a letter from the Post Of- 
fice because he is of the hated color, and will 
put men into office who will administer them 
justly and impartially ; if it will send mipis- 
ters and other agents to foreign courts who 
will represent other interests than slavery, and 
will give a colored citizen of a free State a 
passport as apy other citizen—place the honor 
of the nation on the side of freedom, encour- 
age freedom of speech and of the press, pro- 
tect Republican principles and organizations 
in the slave States—that party, though it may 
not abolish slavery, will not have existed in 
vain. But if, on the other hand, it shall 
seek first of all to make itself acceptable to 
slaveholders—do what it can to efface all 
traces of its anti-slavery origin—fall to slave- 
catching—swear by the Dred Scott decision, 
and perpetuate slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia—it will disappoint the hopes of all its 
heart friends, and will be deserted, shunned 
and abhorred as the other parties now are,and 
its place wiil be taken by another and better 
party, organized on higher ground and ani- 
mated by a nobler spirit. Bad as the moral 
condition of this country is, and powerful as 
may be the influence of prejudice, the sun of 
science and civilization has risen too high in 
the heavens for any party to stand long on 
the mean, narrow and selfish idea of a ‘ white 
man’s party.’ This is an age of universal 
ideas. Men are men, and governments cannot 
afford much longer to make discviminations 
between men in regard to personal liberty.— 
Surely the Republican party will not fall into 
the mistake or the crime of competing with 
the old parties in the old worn out business 
of feeding popular malignity, by acts of dis- 
crimination against the free colored people of 
the United States. I certainly look to that 
party for a nobler policy than that avowed 
by some connected with the Republican or- 
ganization. 

How stands the case with the two wings of 
the so-called Democratic party? What is 
the difference between Doucias and Breck- 
inRIDGE ? I will tell yoo: BreckinripcE 
believes that the Supreme Court has decided 
that the slavebolder bas a rigbt to carry his 
slaves into any Territory belonging to the U. 
S., and that while Congress is bound to pro- 
tect the slaveholders in this right, there is no 
power either in Congress, or in any such Ter- 
ritory, to prohibit the relation of master and | 
slave. Mr. Dovcuas does not believe that the 
Supreme Court has so decided, but avows 
himself ready to abide by the decision as soon 
as the Court shail so decide. The difference 
between the two, is the difference between 
two obedient servants of the same master.— 
Ove thinks bimself already cent, and the other 
holds himself ready upon the moment of re- 





the slaveholders. There are gradations in 


: ceiving orders. Mr. Dovc as, addressing the 
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dient servant. I stand by the Dred Scott de- 


cision ; and if that, or mv other decision of) 
is 


the Supreme Court establishes slavery in the 
Territories, I am for it also. Iam ready, up- 
on a knowledge of this fact, to send all the 
moonshine I now hold, about the right of the 

ople to govern themselves, to the winds — 
The difference between Doveias and Brecx- 
INRIDGE ia, therefore, simply the difference be 
tween now and then—a difference which seems 
wide before the election, but which will vanish 
immediately after the election, let who will 
attain the Presidency—for there can be no 
doubt as to how the Supreme Court, with a 
majority of slaveholders, will decide the ques- 
tion, if it has not already decided. 


In view of this state of the case, it is 
scarcely worth while to do more than de. 
nounce the humbug with which Mr. Dova.as 
is just now seeking to win your votes. By a pe- 
culiar use of words, he confounds potcer with 
right in such a manner as to make the power 
to do wrong the right to do wrong. By his 
notion of human rights, everything depends 
upon the majority. It is not a bit more ab- 
surd and monstrous to say that the first set- 
tlers in a Territory have the right to protect 
murder, than that they have the right to pro- 
tect slavery. ‘The right to do the one is just 
as good as the right to do the other. ‘The 
right of the slaveholder is precisely the right 
of the highway robber. The one says your 
money or your life, and the other ssys your 
liberty or vour life,and both depend upon 
superior force for their existence. 


I say nothing here and now about the Bet. 
and Everett party. A party without any 
opinion need have no opinion expressed of it. 
If a party is a mind to be blind and dumb, it 
cannot be surprised at being considered deaf 
as well. There is doubt now that there is 
any such party in existence, since the leaders 
of it have been endeavoring to sell the party 
out. It isa question who holds the bill of 
sale in this State—Mr. Brooks or Mr. Dovc- 
LAs. But could such a party as the Brett and 
Everett party, made up of the old effete 
Know Nothing elements, succeed in gaining 
power, there is nothing in its character to in- 
spire a single ray of hope for the slave or hu-. 
manity, but in addition to negro hate, we 
should have an equally abominable hate 
toward foreigners. 

Of the Houston and Srocston party, (the 
South Americans,) we may say Just what has 
been said of the Bett and Everett party, and 
that is as much as nothing. —It is impossible 
to distinguish between the two factions. On 
the great question of slavery they stand to. 
gether, and may be relied upon in any emer- 
gency for slavery. 

I alluded at the beginning to the exciting 
vicissitudes and incideuts of the past year.— 
Three months efter our last anniversary, there 
appeared upon the theatre of American life a 
man whose character and deeds dazzled, as- 
tonished and bewildered the whole nation.— 
A knowledge of him flashed across the oceans 
and continents like a splendid meteor. Fora 
time, the whole civilized world stood amazed 
and gazing. There was that peculiarity in 
him, which in all the ages had awakened the 
reverence of men, the sage not less than the 
simple—a human soul illuminated with divine 
qnalities in such high degree as to raise the 
question, was he our brother ?—a man of like 
passions with ourselves. His behavior was 
so unusual that men did not know what to 
make of him. !t was thought that the race 
of such men had become extinct. Men bad 
read of them, as beings belonging to another 
age. They could not believe that any such 
man could now be on the earth, and not un. 
til they were startled by the reality could they 
admit the possibility. We have not yet re- 
covered from the wonder with which this 
mau’s deeds filled us. His character is yet 
the study of great minds. Poets, statesmen 


and philosophers study him as the astron-|. 


omers the heavenly bodies. He was as a 
comet, whose brightness overspread half the 
sky, and men, timid men, thought that a 
second visit might fire the earth. 


elaveholders, says :—I am your humble, obe- 


tell you who this strange man was. You have 
abticipated me. 

You know that I allude to the hero of Har- 
pers Ferry. The ablest and best men of the 
land have spoken of Joun Brows, and have 
confessed their inability todo him justice — 
The Tribune never said a truer thing than 
when it said the time had not come to pro- 
nounce judgment upon the character and 
deeds of Joun Browns. Our land is too fat 
with the lost sweat and warm blood of slaves 
driven to toil and death ; our civilization is 
yet too selfish and barbarous ; our statesmen 
are yet too narrow, base and mobocratic ; 
our press is yet too venal and truckling ; our 
religion is too commercial, too much after the 
pattera of the pride and prejudices of our 
times, to understand and appreciate the great 
character who sacrificed himself for the hated 
negroes of this country. With the states- 
manship, civilization and Christianity of Am- 
erica, the negro is simply a piece of property, 
having ro rights which white men are requir- 
ed to respect ; but with Joun Brown and his 
noble associates, the NEGRO IS a MAN, entitled 
to all the rights claimed by the whitest man 
on the earth. Brave and glorious old man! 
Yours was the life of a true friend of human- 
ity, and the triumphant death of a hero.— 
The friends of freedom shall be nerved to the 
glorious straggle with slavery by your exam- 
ple ; the bopes of the slave shall not die while 
your name shall live, and after ages shall re- 
joice to do justice to your great history. 





POLITICA, ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION, IN 
THE CITY OF WORCESTER, MASS, 


An adjourned meeting of the Political 
Anti-Slavery Convertion, which met in the 
city of Boston, on the 29th day of May last, 
will be held in the city of Worcester, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 19th aud 20th 
days of Sept. next, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

‘The object of this Convention is to consid- 
er the propriety of organizing a Political 
Party upon an Anti-Slavery interpretation 
of the U.S. Constitution, with the avowed 
purpose of abolishing slavery in the States, 
as well as Territories of the Union. At its 
former meeting, resolutions setting forth the 
great principles of liberty and equality which 
must underlie and permeate a political move- 
ment, to entitle it to the corfidence and sup- 
port of the friends of freedom, were introduc- 
ed, and discussed, but without taking action 
upon them, the Convention adjouraed, to meet 
in the city of Worcester, at the call of the 
President and Chairman of the Business Com- 
mittee. 

In discharging the duty thus devolved up- 
on us, we now make an appeal to you, fel- 
low-citizens, lovers of freedom of both sexes, 
in behalf of four millions of enslaved coun- 
trymen, who, in the name of justice and a 
common brotherhood, demand their liberty at 
your hands. 

Nearly an entire generation has passed 
away since the commencement of the present 
Anti-Slavery agitation, and yet slavery is still 
triumphant over our whole land! There is 
not yet a single foot of soil, in all this broad 

tepublic, on which the escaping slave can 
stand, and feel that he is free! 

There is not yet in existence a political 
party, (if we except a meagre local organiza. 
tion in a single-State,) which does not shame- 
lessly avow the purpose to wield the National 
sword in defence of the bloody slave system, 
| wherever it exists under State jurisdiction !— 
The church is stil! in leagne with the tyrant, 
with both her heels upon the necks of hiz help- 
less victims! We have had discussions upon 
the character of slavery and the sources of its 
power, till the whole subject is thoroughly 
understood by all who have any disposition to 
investigate. What now remains for us, there. 
fore,is AcTION. Our only hope of success is 
in translating our sentiments into statutes, 
and coining our words into deeds! 

What the slave demands of us is protec. 
tron. It is not enongh that we stand aloof 
from his oppressors—that we have ‘ No union 
with slaveholders.” We can only make good 











I need not | 


our claim to be regarded as his friends, by 





throwing around his liberty and rights the 
legal safeguards on which we depend for the 
gi re of our own. 

‘or this purpose, we invite to this Conven- 
tion all who desire to see the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence incorporated 
into the administration of our National Gov- 
etament, and our country thus purged of the 
hypocrisy which has made its very name a re- 
proach to the cause of freedom, in all lands ! 

We especially desire the presence and co- 
operation of those who are not content 
with mere words, but prefer to prove their 
faith by their works. Here is a field in which 
the largest powers will find ample scope. 

Come ! you who have hitherto stood aloof 
from this holy enterprise, because its leaders 
presented no‘ plan! Here you will see pre- 
sented a plan which is at once moraily just, 
politically consistent, and practically efficient. 

Come ! you who minister at the altars of 
our religion, and aid us in erecting a political 
platform on which you can stand, and act for 
the protection of your own rights, witheut 
thereby becoming accomplices and abettors in 
the crime of enslaving millions of your coun- 
trymen. Come, and help us wipe out the 
deep infamy which now covers your churches, 
for their support of a government which le- 
galizes the sale of American Women in its 
Capital, und protects the infamous practice 
in half the States of the Union! 

Come! you who profess to take the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as the rule of your faith and 
practice, and no longer stand before the world 
identified with parties which operly contemn 
the Divine command, ‘ Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant which has escaped 
from his master unto thee.’ 

Come ! you who, on account of your cex, 
are excluded by all existing parties from your 
God-given right to participate in the man- 
agement of political affiairs.s We greatly need 
the aid of your superior moral instincts in the 
difficult experiment of laying the foundations 
of a party in which not sex, nor color, but 
superior merit shall the passport to prefer- 
ment. 

Come ! especially, you whose hearts are yet 
warm with the generous impulses of uncor- 
rupted youth. Aid us, by your inspiring 
presence and ardent zeal, in this sublime ef- 
fort to re-construct the rotten fabric of our 
Republic, that we may have the happiness of 
bequeathing to you, our children, a National 
Patrimony, which you will not blush to accept 
at our hands as evidence of & noble ancestry. 

To all who desire to see slavery speedily 
and peacefully abolished, and our beloved 
country free, united and happy—young and 
old, men and women, clergy and laity—again 
we say, Come up to this Convention! Unite 
your efforts with ours in this divine attempt 
to outlaw the slave power, and place Justice 
on the throne. God has given us,the power ; 
we only lack the wisdom, and the will! The 
bloody institation holds its lease of life, to- 
day, only from the divisions in the ranks of 
its enemies. 

We aim at Unton ! Oar purpose is to pre- 
sent to the public a Platform on which all the 
genuine friends® of freedom can stand, side by 
side, withont the sacrifice of principle, or of 
honor, each conten’ing with the weapon of 
his choice, and thus to gather up that vast 
harvest of scattered and dormant anti-slavery 
feeling which more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of seed-sowing has produced, and concen- 
trate in one grand, continuous, systematic as- 
sault upon the citadel of slavery, until its walls 
shall crumble, and its destraction shall be as 
signal and complete, as its triumph has bith- 
erto been haughcy and irresistible. 

Friends of the oppressed ! let our fondest 
hopes be more than realized in your hearty 
resporse to this summons to a new end un- 
tried ficld of conflict with the slave power. 

In behalf of the Convention, 
Joun Pirrpoxt, Pres’t. 
STePHen S. Foster, C. B. Com. 
Worcester, Aug. 10, 1860. 








—The Mississippi Meridian publishes the 
rumor that an organized band of Abolitionists 
exist in that State and Alsbama. 
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| From the Liberator. ] | 
CELEBRATION AT NORTHIT ELBA. 


The 4th of July among the Adirondacks. 


THE JOURNEY TO JOHN BKOWN's HOCSE. 


Isto the ‘enchanted land of the Adiron- 


dacks,’ as this region has beow# fitly called by 
Mr. Higginson, our little party passed on the 
3d of Jaly. Wecrossed Lake Champlain, at 
Barlington, to Port-Kent, Eessex County, N. 
Y., thence by stage to Keeseville, some four 
miles distant. Here we engaged an open 
wagon and pair of horses. Our route lay 
through one of the most romantic regions;on 
this continent—up the valley of the Au- 
Sable, a dark and swift mountain stream, 
which for the first dozen miles flowed gently 
over its gravelly bed, meandering through a 
broad valley of placid beauty. 
mountains, blue with mist in the morning, 
grew more and more distinct as their propor- 
tions loomed up. Mare vistas through the 
many ranges of hills were constantly opening, 
affording glimpses of green valleys and broad 
intervales. 

After the first dozen miles, the scenery grew 
more wild and romantic. ‘Old Whiteface’ 
became more distinct. The hills came down 
steep and precipitous almost to the water's 
edge. The bed of thestream was narrow and 
rocky. The turbulent waters thundered 
along, breaking at short intervals into min- 
jature cataracts and fails, while occasionally a 
genuine torrent thundered over a ledge of 
rocks high enough to make one think of the 
sublimity of Nature. The road wound close 
to the river, sometimes cut from the side of 
a sheer precipice, along which there seemed 
barely room enough to pass. Below, fifty or 
a hundred feet, roared the river ; above, the 
dark pines, firs and cedars found scanty snb- 
sistence in the overhanging masses of rock, 
which looked as if ready to fall each momeat 
upon our heads. Words cannot paint the 
wild grandeur of the scene. Passing through 
what is known as the ‘ Narrows,’ where the 
‘Whiteface mountain’ rises up on the one 
hand, and on the other the iron-gray wall of 
rock shoots up sheer and precipitous for hun- 
dreds of feet, until you have to look over- 
head to catch the gleam from the sky ; the 
dark .masses of evergreen, clinging to and 
clothing the steeps with sombre beauty ; the 
foaming torrent, boiling in the rapids which 
just below break over a ledge of rocks—all 
these make a scene such as can only be sur- 
passed in the Alps or Andes. 


It was near sundown when we reached the 
hamlet of North Elba. The home of Capt. 
Brown was about a mile beyond. We reach- 
ed it in good season, and found a hearty wel- 
come. It is a modest farm-house, which has 
been somewhat enlarged duriny the past sea- 
son, but yet not- too comfortable for the se- 
vere winters of this region. In answer to 
Our inguiries, we learned that all of the fam- 
ily had arrived. While supper was being 
prepared, the writer stole off for a few mo 
ments’ selfcommunion by the grave which 
contained the remains of the hero whom he 
loved. About one hundred and fifty feet 
from the door stands a huge granite boulder 
—a primeval relic—which seemed to have 
been upheaved from the farthest depths of 
earth, in the convulsions of some mythical 
age. ‘There it staods, stern and strong, an 
emblem of the character cf him whose body 
moulders in itsshadow. Such a resting-place 
fitily became the hero. On the side of the 
rock facing the house, swelis the mound which 
tells of him who lies beneath. It is a simple 
turfed hillock, carefully banked and tended. 
The revolutionary gray grave-stone stands in 
simple modesty at the head of the mound.— 
How unpretending ! how touching! yet how 
significant the inscription! On the one side 
it reads :— 


‘In memory of Capt. Joun Browx, who 


died at New York, Set ye 3, 1776, in ye 4s 


The distant. 


ae 


| On the other side is inscribed the following : | 


‘In memory of Freeprnick, son of John and 
Dianthe Browa, born Dec. 21, 1830, and mur- 
dered at Osawatomie, Kansas, Aug. 30, 1856, 
for his adherence to the cause of freedom. 

Watson Browy, torn Oct. 7, 1836, was 
wounded at Harper's Ferry, Oct. 17%, and died 
Oct. 19, 1899.’ 


What a commeatary! ‘ Murdered for ad- : 


herence to the cause of freedom With head 


uncovered, we sat before that lowly grave.— | 


What passed in our mind words could not 
tell, but the memory 
ated. Preparations had been made for the 
speaking. A rade platform and desk were 
placed on the granite, and the speakers stood 
looking down on that grave. Beyond, rude 
seats were arranged for the audience. That 
night was spent at the house of Henry and 
tuth Thompson, in company with the elder 
members of the family from Ohio, Miss Dun- 
bar, and other friends. 


THE MEETING. 


The day rose clear and bright. Very early 
the people began te gather iv, and it soon be- 
came evident @hat the assemblage would be 
large. By ten o’clock, a thousand persons 
were present. The meeting was called to 
order, and the Rev. Matrnew Warpner, of 
Essex County, chosen President. KR. J. H1n- 
TON was nominated as Secretary. 

The President opened the proceedings with 
some istroductory remarks, alluding to the 
events which had brought the assemblage to- 
gether, and contrastiog this celebration with 
others going on simultaneously throughout 
the land. 

Rev. C. G. Pr'npie then read the Declar- 
ation of Independence, in a full and clear voice. 
As the list of grievances fell upon the ears of 
those present, many, whose eyes were resting 


on the grave before them, were making a 


stirring 
periods, 
Prayer was then offered by the Rev. Lyman 
Prinp.LeE. It was worthy of the occasion. 
John Brown’s favorite bymn— 
‘ Blow ye the trumpet, blow !’ 
was then sung by the choir and the meeting 


commentary upon the sounding 


—the stirring strains swelling up until the lis- | 


tening hills seemed to echo back the strains. 

Ou motion, W. F. M. Arpny, of Kansas, 
Wendell Lancing, editor of the Republican 
paper at Keeseville, and the Rev. Lyman 
Prindie, of Mooers, Cliaton Co., N. Y., were 
appointed a Committee to prepare resola- 
tions for submission to the meeting. 

The President then introduced the Orator 
of the Day, as one of the oldest anti slavery 


| workers—the Rev. Dr. Lutner Les, of Cha- 





ee ee Me 


vear of his age. | 
od 


Jouy Brown, born May 9, 1800, was execut- 
ed at Charlestown, Va., Dee. 2. 1559. 

Oxvrver Brown, born March 9, 1839, Was 
killed at Harper's Ferry, Oct. 7, 1859.’ 


grin Falls, Cuyahoga Co, Ohio—who deliver- 
ed an Address, the length of which will pre- 
vent its insertion here. 


At the close of the Oration, another ap- 
propriate hymn was sung by the choir. 

Mr. Arny, from the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, then made the following report, which 
vas read :— 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, this being the 84th Anniversary of 
the American Independence from the tyran- 
nical control of the King and Government of 
Great Britain; and whereas, the principles 
enunciated jn that immortal declaration assert 
the sacred right of each member of the human 
family to the possession of ‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness ;? and whereas, there 
are now held in the most degrading, bondace 
in one halt of this boasted Jand of freedom 
four millions of persens who are deprived of a] 
the essential requisites which constitute indi. 
vidual, civil and religions liberty; and where- 
as.it would seem as if this nation, in the full- 
ness of intemperate pride glories in the shame 
which renders the Jand infamous, branding 
wit the name of ‘felon’ those who, believing 
in ihe Golden Rule andthe Declaration of In- 
dependence, dared to put into peeps the words 
of Jesus, and in their lives practise what Bun- 
ker Hill and Yorktown taught the race, finding 
no piace for the neblest of men but the prison 
and the seaffold ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we. here assembled, standing 
around the mound which covers all that was 
mortal of our Jate friend, neighbor, and fellow- 
citizen, John Brown, of immortal memory— 


with the glorious events of his long life of self- 
sacrifice and martyr heroism fresh in our minds, 
and remembering, as he did, * those in bonds as 
bound with. them ’—do re-affirm our unalterable 
faith in the principles of Universal Freedom, 
and reiterate onr determination, by aL and 
EVERY means. to aid the slave to become free, 
leaving to each individual conserenee the sole 
right of determining in what manner and at 
what time these prineiples shall be translated 
into acts. 

Resolved, That we extend a warm and cor- 
dial greeting to these of the immortal twenty- 


will never be obliter- | one who followed John Brown to Virginia, and 


have survived that seene—the Bunker Hill of 
the enslaved race—and to-day are in safety 
with us, Itis fitting in this presence, and on 
this anniversary, that our welcome should be 
earnest, and our thanks hearty and warm, to 
those who. by aspirit of heroic sacrifice, have 
renewed our faith in humanity and our trust in 
the eternal justice of Gud, 

Resolved. That we, the men and women of 
Essex County here assembled, extend a_ hearty 
welcome and cordial greeting to our noble fei- 
low-citizen, Thaddeus Hyatt, whose recent in- 
carceration within a loathesome prison and slave 
pen at Washington City, because he would not 
permit ged to be consummated in his 
person, by submission to an unconstitutiona 
usurpation by the U.S. Senate, deserves, and 
we hope will receive, in the persons of the re- 
creant Senators who allowed the iniquity to be 
consummated, the strongest condemnation of 
the people of the free States ; and for the noble 
spirit with which our friend met the issue, we 
‘return our heartfelt thanks, and assure him he 


has won the gratitude of both the present and 
future. 


After the reading of the resolutions, the 
Secretary, Mr. R. J. Hinton, read the follow- 
ing letters from gentlemen whose presence bad 
been anticipated; prefacing the reading of 
them by some remarks relative to the occa- 
sion that had called them together. 

Mr. Hinton then said, the first letter is from 
the pen of one of New England’s noblest 
sons, a man of large intellect, of great culture; 
but above all, possessing a broad and manly 
nature, of undaunted courage, and yet vith a 
tender,womanly heart--one whom John Brown 
esteemed most highly—I mean Thos. Went- 
worth Higginson :— 

Worcester, Mass., June 29, 1860. 

Dear Mrs. Brown :—How much pleasure it 
would give me to accept the kind invitation to 
be with you on the 4th of July. How beauti- 
ful will all that region be in its summer ver- 
dure, and how greatly will you enjoy the meet- 
ing with your sons. The memories of the blest 
departed will hallow your meeting, but not, I 
trust,sadden it. I shallalways count it one of 
the chief honors of my life to have been admit- 
ted to your husband’s confidence; and I am 
vlad to be counted worthy to attend a meeting 
of his family. 

I was sorry notto see you and your daugh- 
ter Isabella when you were here; but I was 
only in Beston one day, and then could not 
find you. 1 believe Isabeila, John and Jason 
fare the only members of your family whom I 
have not seen ; and I desire to send cordial re- 
gards to them and to all, 

Yours, with sincere regard, 
Tuos. Wextworta H1iecinson. 

The next letters are from two members of 
the race for whom John Brown died. ‘The 
‘first is from one of the most cloquent and 
gifted young men with whom it has been my 
fortune of late to meet. The name is of both 
good and evil omen ; yet the odds are on the 
side of truth, even in this respect—freedom 
having two Douglasscs, slavery but one. The 
letter is addressed to Messrs. Redpath and 
Hinton :-— 

Boston, June 29, 1860, 

GexTLeuen :—Your note, mviting me to be 
presentat your gathering at North Elba, on the 
4th of July, is received. I return to you. and the 
family of our much lamented friend, a thousand 
thanks. Be assured. that nothing but a previ- 
ous engagement, from whieh i earnot very well 
be relieved, prevents me from meeting with the 
dear good men and women of Old Essex around. 
the grave of the martyr, saint and hero—John 
Brown. 

Your meeting will be a glorious epech in 


| American history, and | trust will de much to 


redeem the day from the damning saerilege of 
priestly cant and political mockery. I wonld 
suggest that you, yenthmen, whe knew the old 
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at r meeting. and let us raise a monument to 
“2 pnd that will rival in sold grandeur that 
old gray shaft on Bonker Hill. 


for the oppressed, 
Very traly, yours H. + DovuGLass. 


To Messrs. Hinton and Redpath, Committee. 


The following letter is from the Rev. J. 
Sella Martin, Pastor of the Eleventh Baptist 
Charch, Boston. He is an carnest and gifted 

oung mun, seeking to lift his people iu the 

scale of progress, and believing in acts as well 

as words :— ) 
) Boston, June 30, 1860. 

GextLeMeN :-—Your kind invitation to visit 
North Elbaon the 4th of July has been duly 
received. I return my thanks to you and the 
family of our sainted hero and martyr, John 
Brown. 

Nothing but other and imperative duties pre- 
vent me from being with you on that day—an 
occasion hereafter, 1 hope,to mark anew the 
opening wider the era of anti-slavery warfare. 
Asa humble representative of the race fur whom 
John Brown died, I regret that my tears can- 
not mingle with yours over his grave, nor my 
vows go up with those who are to carry on his 
work, that work shal! be done in the fuliness of 
that «pirit which led the heroes of Harper's 
Ferry to cheerful sacrifice. In the shadows of 
the ‘everlasting hills? and above that lowly 
mound, I hope fresh glory will go out and re- 
newed strength be given. 

I rejoice, as a minister of God’s Word, in the 
Christianity of the martyr-chief. In an age 
when the lessons of God, writin the Holy Scrip- 
tures, are mocked by apro-slavery Church, John 
Brown believed and practised.. Inthe spirit of 
the Savior’s divine words, he dared ‘do unto 
others as he would they should do unto him.’— 
He dared do this in the face of a corrupt priest- 
hood, a tyrannical government, and a fatally 
weak and careless nation. Imbued by the truths 
of the Bible, the Spirit of God upteld him, as, 
from the battle field to the scaffold, the path of 
his Jatter life became so glorioux a psalm of 
praise to the Most High, making his name one 
of the dearest Humanity can hold in memory. 

May blessings rest upon all the surviving 
members of the family ot our beloved friend, 
and upon those of his company who have es- 
caped the Philistines. God granta new spirit 
may go out from this meeting, and, armed in 
the truth of righteousness, may the friends of 
the slave go on conquering and to conquer, un- 
til not a fetter shames the limb of man, and the 
name of bondman shall be among the things of 
the past, remembered only to warn and to teach. 

For universal freedom, fraternaliy yours, 

: J. SELLA MARTIN. 

I have a letter from one who needs no fur- 
ther introduction than the words of Wendell 
Phillips, who spoke of him ‘as the man whose 
words were bullets ’—I mean James Redpath: 


Maiden, Mass., July 2, 1860. 

JouHN Brown, Jr.: My Dear Frienp :— 
Duties, imperative and that cannot be delayed, 
will prevent me from visiting North Elba on 
Weduesday. Ere this week is over, I shall pro- 
bably be sailing for Hayti. 

I deeply regret that I cannot be with you, to 
unite In reeaflirming an unwavering faith in the 
doctrines ‘of the Declaration, and in the expe- 
diency of the agency of physical force for the 
liberation of the slaves in our Seuthern States, 
A new party should be organized on this basis. 

Slavery must be abolished by ftorce—either 


by insurrections, controlled by white men, or 


by the strong arm of the Federal Government. 
The slave cuarter is the Achilles heel of slavery: 
wound it there, and it dies. Washington City 
is the throat of the system : choke it there, and 
it dies also. Shall westrike, then, at its heel or 
its throat? I reply,stnrike at pot. Letthese 
of us who cannot aid in inciting insurrections, 
labor with untiring and sysTEMaTic zeal to ob- 
tain the control of the Republican party. It is 
not half so difficult to abolitionize that party as 
most of us suppose. The great majority of its 
voters, I believe, are already true-hearted anti- 
slavery men. They support it only for want of 
a more radical organization. They dos», how- 
ever, as if under protest, taking no really car- 
nest interest in it. Hence we find in its present 
ao a resolution branding the martyr of 
Virginia as & criminal—which, although, as we 
are told, 1t was received ‘without applause,’ 
and ‘with an ominous silence,’ the politicians 
nevertheless managed to pass. But think you 
Ahat the masses of the Republicans regard your 
father as other than a man of most heroic soul 
and stainless integrity, who did what we al] 
approved and silenUy were yearning to see done? 
df 1 were with you, I would urge the organiza- 
tion of a party of Practical Abolitionists, whose 





duty it shall be not to advocate the doctrines of 


the Declaration, ( which is the office of our noble 
friends, the Garrisonians, and the Gerrit Smith 
men,) but to devise methods and 
putting them into operation—of translating 
them into historical facts. 

For myself, I have finished, I believe, my 
advocacy of the poctrives of the Declaration. 
Henceforth, I shall regard them as self-evident 
truths that require no argument to support 
them; and—heaven and fortune favoring—I 
shall now devote myself to the dissemination 
of metHops of abolition, and also, I hope, to the 
work itself, when your father’s successor shall 
be called on to take the field. None of us may 
have the privilege that your father’s fate bestow- 
ed on him, of being martyred for the faith that 
isin us; but all of us, at least, can resolve to 
so live that, although we may not share his 
mode of death, we may win the undisputed title 
of deserving it. 

Four victories were to be won, ere the Amer- 
ican slave was to be freed—Bunker Hill, Har- 
per’s Ferry, a successful insurrection in one 
State, and then liberty peacefully effected thro’- 
out all the land. Two have already been schiev- 
ed; let us hasten forward to the third ; and God 
speed the Pike! 

Ever and forever your friegd, 
JAMES REDPATH. 

We have with us to day, in person, a man 
whom the United States Senate has chosen to 
honor by imprisonment in the national slave- 
pen at Washington. He has proven that En- 
durance hes her victories as well as Force — 
In my hand I hold a communication from one 
who has also proven, in resisting by other 
means that same iniquitous mandate, that one 
man in the right is stronger than an orgarized 
wrong. I allude to Thaddeus Hyatt, of New 
York, and Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord.— 
The first is here bodily ; the second, spiritual. 
ly, and has placed himself en rapport with us 
by means of his letter :! 


Concord, July 1, 1860. 

My Dear Feienp:—If it were in any way 
convenient for me, I should certainly be present 
at your family gathering,and the appropriate 
celebration of the 4th of July at your father's 
grave. But I have so often been absent from 
my school during the past year, that now, in 
its last weeks, itrequires my constant presence; 
and, with other interests, will detain me here 
till afier the middle of the month. I would 
gladly join hands with you about the green 
mound of your father, whom I knew and loved 
so well ; and it would especially please me to 
make acquaintance with yourself, since you 
have proved so well your right to inherit vour 
iather’s name. I trust that { may still have 
that pleasure, and that you will visit Concord 
before you return to Ohio; for Concord now 
claims, with your own Ashtabula County, the 
l.onor of protecting white men, at Jeast, from 
Southern oppression; and you have many 
friends here who honor you, but have never seen 
vou. I should like, too, to see Owen, whom I 
mnmét some years since; and Jason, who, like 
yourself, is a stranger to me. Indeed, any of 
your family are now as kinsmen of mine, for 
your father, I think, loved me almost as a son, 
and | am sure I honored and loved him as a 
father. I look upon your celebration of the day 
es well-nigh the only one that will be properly 
made inthe whole country. Most of us have no 
right to read the Declaration of Independence, 
fur its magnificent periods are to us but ¢ glitter- 
ing generalities, as a New England sophiet 
used to say ; but to the family of John Brown, 
it is the true charter of liberty, to which your 
father has added some marginal notes. I wish 
I could writé an ode worthy to be sung by you 
en that day, but you need for that the genius 
of Burns, or of the enthusiast who wrote an] 
set to music the Marsailles Hymn of freedom. 
I may, however, offer you a sentiment for your 
public dinner :— 

Thomas Jefferson and John Brown—The one 
came from Virginia to write the Declaration of 
Independence, and the other went there to pub. 
lish the best commentary on it. Posterity will 
forget neither, though Virginia forgets both. 

Truly yours, F. B. Saxporn. 


The following vigorous and beautifal orig- 
inal hymn, written by Mr, Sanborn for this 
occasion, was also read by the Secretary, as it 
was not possible to arrange music for it at the 
time :— 

Eternal hills! that rise around 
To guard the consecrated ground ; 

Ye ancient woods that o'er us wave, 
Oh, hear us! and for aye record, 
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policies of 





Till deeds redeem our plighted word, 
The vows we offer at the grave ! 


We swear, by him who lies below— 
W hose death the justice, sure and slow, 
Of God’s great law shall yet repay— 
Ever to hold his memory dear, 
And follow him in that career 
Where he,unfaltering, showed the way. 


Be ours the slave’s neglected cause ; 
No golden bribes, no godless laws, 
Shall taint our heart or cheek or hand ; 
Firm to resist the tyrant’s power, 
Swift to attack wher dawns the hour, 
For righteous Liberty we star.d. 


Too wel] we love our father’s fame, 
Too keenly feel our country’s shame, 
To vex with boasts this mountain air— 
With pride we tell our glories past, 
On Thee our fears and cares we cast, 
Just God! by Thee our oaths we swear. 


From a true fricad of the cause I have the 
following :-— 
: Boston, July 1, 1860. 
Dear Sin :—I regret that pressing business 
engagements will prevent me from accepting 
your invitation ‘in behalf of the family of 


| John Brown to be present at North Elba on the 


Fourth, to celebrate the anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence, and unite in re-sffirming, 
over the grave of the Martyr of Virginia, the 
truth of the doctrines of the Declaration of In- 
dependence.’ © 


Yielding to noone in admiration and in ven- 
eration of the high moral and religious charac- 
ter, the self-sacrificing spirit, the heroic and 
unswerving devotion to the cause of freedom 
and humavity which marked the life of John 
Brown, it would afford me great pleasure to be 
present on the above occasion, and to Jend at 
least the sanction of my presence to the great 
principles which he so faithfully and fearlessly 
defended, and in the maintenance of which he 
cheerfully surrendered his valuable life. 

Very truly yours, 


- C. H. Brainarp, 
To James Redpath, Esq. 


Mr. Presipent :—There is another name 
to be spoken on this day—the name of one 
whose voice we had hoped to hear pour forth 
its burning utterances on this occasion. He 
is not with us; but in his place comes this 
missive, charged full of the fiery magnetism 
of his tropical nature. Among the first of 
the letters read, was one from a Douglass ; 
the one I am about to read is from another 
of the same clan—not the Little Giant of Ill- 
inois, but the Black one of New Y ork—Fred- 
erick Douglass :— 

Rochester , June 29, 1860, 

JAMES Reppatu, Esqa.: My Dear Sirn:—Your 
kind note, inviting meto meet with yourself 
and other friends on the 4th of July, at North 
Elba, came into my hands only yesterday. Had 
it reached me only a day or two earlier, I cer- 
tainly should have complied with it. Very 
gladly would I assemble with you and others on 
that revolutionary day, to do honor to the mem- 
ory of one whom I regard as THE man of this 
nineteenth century. Little, indeed, can you 
and I do to add Justre to his deathless fame.— 
The principles of John Brown, attested by a 
life of spotless re and sealed by his blood, 
are self-vindicated. His name is covered with 
a glory so bright and enduring, asto require 
nothing at our hands to increase or perpetuate 
it. Only for our own sake, and that of enslar-— 
ed and imbruted bumanity, need we assemble. | 
To have been scunéinled with John Brown, | 
shared his counsels, enjoyed his confidence, and | 
sympathized with the great objects of his lite 
and death, I esteem as among the highest privi- | 
leges of my life. Wedo but honor ourselves in 
dving bénor to him, for it implies the posses- 
sion of qualities akin to his. : 

I have little hope of the freedom of the slave 
by peaceful means. A long course of peaceful 
slaveholding has placed the slaveholders be- 
yond the reach of moral and humane consider- 
ations. They have neither ears nor hearts for 
the appeals of justice and humanity, While | 
the slave will tamely submit his neck to the | 
yoke, his back to the lash, and his arkle to the | 
fetter and chain, the Bible will be quoted, and | 
learning invoked to justify slavery. The only | 
penetrable point of a tyrant is the rear oF 
pEATH. The outery that they make, as to the 
danger of having their THROATS cuT, is because | 
they know they deserve to have them cut. The | 
efforts of John Brown and his brave associals, 
though apparently unavailing, have done more — 
to upsct the logic ard shake the security of 
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slavery, than all other efforts in that direction 
for twenty years. 

The sleeping dust, over which yourself and 
friends propose to meet on the 4th, cannot be 
revived ; but the noble principles and disinter- 
ested devotion which led John Brown to step 
serenely to the gallows aad lay down his life, 
will never die. They are all the more poient 
for his death. 


Not unwisely are the eyes and hearts of the 
American slaves and their friends turned to the 
lofty peaks of the Alleghanies. The innumer- 
able glens, caves, ravines and rocks of those 
‘mountains, will yet be the hiding-places of 
hunted liberty. The eight-and-forty hours of 
John Brown’s school in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, taught the slaves more than they could 
have otherwise learned in ahalf century. Even 
the mistake of remaining in the arsenal after 
the first blow was struck, may prove the key 
to future success. The tender regard which the 
dear old man evinced for the lives of the tyrants 
—and which should have secured him his life 
—will not be imitated by future insurgents. — 
Slaveholders are as insensible to magnanimity 
as to justice. and the measure they mete must 
be meted to them again. My heart is with you. 

Very truly, | FrED'K DOUGLASS. 

[The Secretary then read an interesting paper 
from Henry D. Thoreau, which had been handed 

o Mr. Hinton at Cencord while on his way to 
North Elba. We should have been pleased to 
ublish it, bat its length forbids. ] 

At the close of the reading, the President 
ntroduced W. F. M. Arny, Esq., of Kansas, 
to the meeting. 

Mr. Arny spoke at length in favor of the 
resojutions, taking up each separately, and 
eloquently defending them. As he spoke of 
John Brown his voice was broken and tender, 
and his eyes were moist. He knew him seven- 
teen years ago, while he (Mr. Arny) resided 
in Virginia. Capt. Brown came to that State 
from Ohio, to see if he could render aid to a 
friend in prison for assisting a fugitive slave. 
The record of that friendship, thus begun, was 
luminous with such deeds of self-sacrifice. _I, 
continued the speaker, have kvown Jobn 
Brown to give the last dollar from his scanty 
purse in Kansas, to Free State men whom he 
met in a worse condition. The life of him 
whose remains rest before us, is full and brim- 
ming with such deeds. The record of that 
life he has left us, a solitary mark of grardeur 
in an otherwise degenerate age. He, the 
speaker, was a Southerner, born in Virginia; 
the curse which rested there was a dishonor 
to the land of his birth, Buta few days 
since, he had stood by the grave of Wash- 
ington, the Father of bis country ; yet stand- 
ing here on this rock, and looking upon the 
lowly, grass grown grave before him, he was 
prouder of his manhood, surer of the progress 
of the race, and possessed far more faith in 
the love of the Good Father, than when 
stunding on the banks of the Potomac. 

Mr. Arny proceeded to allude to the com- 
panions of John Brown. He spoke of the 
histories of those who fell at Harper's Fer- 
ry, most of whom he bad known in Kansas, 
and extended a cordial welcome to those of 
the survivors of that fight who were in the 
gathering. In closing, he entered into a vin- 
dication of the position assumed by his friend, 
Thaddeus Hyatt, at Washington. He spoke 
of the positions assumed by himself and the 
other witnesses, who, under protest, testified 
before the Harper’s Ferry Committee, show- 
ing how by it one portion of the designs of 
the Slave Propaganda was foiled, as was an- 
other defeated by John Brown, Jr.,-who with 
Ashtabula County at his back, refused to 
obey and was not troubled ; by Mr. Sanborn, 
on whom the process of kidnapping was at- 
tempted, but forcibly resisted, first by personal 
means, then by ‘egal; ard lastly, by James 
Redpath, of whom it was known that not only 
were his words bullets, but that he keeps the 
veritable powder dry, and that his faith was 
not placed on mach else but his own skil/ in 
defending himself. Mr. Redpath was let, as 
was John Brown, dr., severely alone. Mr. 
H yatt’s position of endurance was equally as 
essential as these to the complete discomiture 
of the foe. Never again would such an at- 
tempt upon the liberty of the citizen be made. 
The aristocrats of the Senate were routed. 


At me 


j 


After the close of Mr. Arny’s able speech, 
of which the above gives but a very imper- 
fect idea, the question upon the adoption of 
the resolutions was put. On motion, the ac- 
quiescence of the people in the first resolu- 
tion was signified by rising and standing silent 
and uncovered around the grave. The others 
‘of the series and the preamble, were adopted 
with three cheers. 

Thaddeus Hyatt, Esq., then came forward 
in response to the call of the meeting. Mr. 
Hyatt is an invalid, and was quite feeble. — 
He, however, kept the audience earnestly lis- 
tening to a speech of some twenty minutes’ 
duration. We cannot give a report. His 
description of the transactions carried on 
in the jail showed those transactions to 
be horrible indeed. He also showed that, 
contrary to the compromise of 1850, 
of the violation of which, on the part 
of the North, the South was constantly 
complaining, the slave trade was carried on 
in the national capital, the jail being turned 
into a slave pen, the victims of which were 
generally men and women, seized by the po- 
lice-kidnappers of the federal city, under the 
pretence of being fugitives from slavery, kept 
in prison until the jail fees run up largely, then 
carried to Alexandria, and placed in the 
traders’ shambles. It was doubtless because 
of the knowledge he had gained that Mr. H. 
was discharged. He aliuded to the investiga- 
tions he was making into the legal status of 
slavery in Maryland, and predicted that the 
result would be the removal from under the 
accursed system of even the lower law props 
upon which it bad so long stood. 


John Brown, Jr., was loudly called for at 
the close of Mr. Hyatt’s remarks. He came 
forward, and was greeted with loud applause. 
Mr. Brown is a very fine-looking, impressive 
man, dignified and intellectual in appearance. 
Ife spoke for about ten minutes, returning his 
thavks and that of the family for the presence 
of so many friends, on thisoccasion. He then 
alluded to the action consequent upon the 
Harper’s Ferry Senate Committee, fully en- 
cdorsing the course pursued by Mr. Hyatt, 
and adininistering a severe rebuke to the New 
York T'ribune for its unjust and cowardly 
sneers at that gentleman’s course. 


Owen Brown was loudly called for, at the 
close of his brother’s remarks, and made bis 
appearance. Owen is a singularly eccentric 
appearing man ; very florid complexion, au- 
burn hair ard beard, small oval face, nervous 


features, and keen eyes, wherein you see re- 


flected a humorous but earnest, enthusiastic 
mind. He kept the assembly in aroar of 
laughter by his quaint speech and iilustra- 
tions, which, however, had all the force of 
proverbs. His description of a modern poli- 
tician was almost terrific in tbe force of its 
sarcastic humor and fiery disgust. One of his 
illustrations willserve to show his style :—‘ A 
politician in Congress always had a double 
twist in the belly of his speeches; he squinted 
both North aad South, yet always kept look- 
ing a-head for a tall perch on the tree of of- 
fice, jast like a cat running a-top of a crooked 
fence, with a bull-dog on each side, and a tree 
in the far distance.’ It is impossible to give 
any adequate idea of the speaker’s style — 
Philosophy, humor, fancy and bitter invective 
were all mingled, with gestures and contor- 
tions sivgularly appropriate to the matter. 
A motion was made to adjourn. 
Mr. Hinton came forward and said :— 


Mr. Presipent—Standing in the presence, 
on this anniversary, and looking on the grave 
of our beloved chieltain, [ hold it not fitting 
that this gathering should pass away without 
our looking upon the face, and hearing the 
voice, of a representative of the race for 
whom this earth was rounded and this stone 
erected. The first blood shed for the Ameri- 








can Idea was that of Crispus Attucks, a black 
man. John Browndied for that man’s des- 
cendants, as he died for our parents. That 
the black man can fight for freedom we have 
ample evidence, both in the blood of At- 
tucns, and that of Leary, Newby, Copeland 
and Green at Harper's Ferry and Charies- 





town. We have with us to-day one who 





— 


————D 


| bravely acted his part on that memorable oc- 
casion, and who, wearing that history as the 
proud mark of machood, is worthy to stand 
on this rock and speak for hisrace. I allade 
to Osborne P. Anaerson, of Chatham, C. W., 
but late of Harper’s Ferry, and I trust that 
before we separate we may look upon him, as 
well as the faces of others of those men for 
whose persons the pirate-State of Virginia 
offers a reward of $1,500. 

A Voice—‘ There are no Democrats here.’ 

Mr. Hinton—‘ And if there were, we have 
good revolvers and strong arms, wherewith to 
deferd our friends.’ 

Mr. Anderson then came fcrward upon the 
stand. He isa tall, handsome mulatto, with 
thoughtful face, sadly earnest eyes, and an ex- 
pression of intellectual power that impresses 
the observer strongly. [fe said, that this was 
the first occasion in his life when he felt that 
he could stand on a Fourth-of-July platform. 
That day to him had hitherto been a lie and 
ajuggle. ‘Thank God, it was no longer so! 
By the light of that grave’s sacrifice, he knew 
the Declaration of Independence held more 
than ‘glittering generalities” He had gone 
to Virginia not as a mulatto, bat as a man. 
Thank God for the struggle! Costly as had 
been the sacrifice, it would yet amply be re- 
paid. The 17th of October, the 2d and 16th 
of December, 1859, the 8th of March, 1860, 
and this summer day, would be forever b'ess- 
ed in the memories of men; their golden 
threads would be woven into the web of the 
future, irradiating its march, and lighting up 
the path of Liberty and Justice. 

Barclay Coppoc, of Iowa, was then intro- 
duced. Mr. Coppoc kas a very youthtul but 
earnest face; and the sight of his sad eyes, 
in the shadows of which forever seems to re- 
pose the wild vigilance of that mountain re- 
treat, and the glooms of the prison and scaf- 
fold at Charlestown, whence his brother's soul 
went to its Maker, impressed all with tender 
ness and pity. Yet the expression was res 
olute, like a man who had counted the cost, 
and was willing to take the results. Mr. C. 
spoke briefly, thanking the friends for the re- 
ception, excusing himself from speaking on 
account of fatigue and ill-health, and closed 
by re-affirming his devotion to the principles 
they had assembled to honor. 

Francis J. Meriam was then introduced to 
the mecting. He said he was not there to 
speak, but only to say how glad he was to 
stand there a free man, and look into the 
friendly faces before him. After some other 
remarks, he closed by asking ‘How many of 
those present would protect him and his com- 
rades from the bloodhounds of Virginia ?’ 

‘ All of us! was the hearty response. 

‘ How many of you,’ continued the speaker, 
‘if we should determine to stay here among 
these mountains, and the Governor of New 
York issued warrants for our arrest upon a 
requisition of the Governor of Virginia, would 
aid in defending us aguinst such process ?” 

‘I would,’ and ‘I,’ ‘I,’ came from a large 





-number of persons. 


Mr. M. made a few closing remarks, and 
retired. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned to 
the grove, about half a mile distant, where 
the table was laid. 

The meeting was very earnest and enthu- 
siastic, and, altogether, the demonstration a 
successful one. Good results for the slave 
will emanate therefrom. 





—A very touching incident occurred at the 
funeral of Wm. B. Clifton. who died in Louis. 
ville, Aug. 4. Prior to his decease, he manu- 
mitted his slaves, numbering some forty, a large 
number of whom attended his funeral, During 
the march, an old slave, who had been greatly 
attached to his mas'er, came up quietly to the 
hearse, the fringe of which he respectfully kisse 
ed, and behind which he walked the whole dise- 
tance to the cemetery. After prayers at the 
yrave,and all had gone save the blacks, 
the old man signed to themto kneel, and throw. 
ing himself upon the ground prayed most ve- 
hement!y and tearfully for his master and those 
he lefi behiod, which s affected the listening 








| inonrners thatthe place was filled with cries 


and grceans. 
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a round of cheering very extraordinary for an 
assembly of sedate statisticians. 


in the chair, said : ‘I execvediugly regret that 
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THE NEGRO IN THE STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND MRE. DALLAS. , 
| ion of the Statistical Con- 
PPM aren? -y' delegates from almost all 
the countries on the globe, was opened ip 
London, July 16th, in the great hall of King’s 
College, Somerset House. Prince Albert 
opened the session in an extended address.— 
Toward the close of the session, Lord 
Brougham, seeing Mr. Dallas, the American 
Minister, present, said: ‘I hope my friend | 
Mr. Dallas will forgive me remioding him that 
there is anegro present, a member of the 
Cougress.? (Loud laughter and vociferous 
cheering. ) 

“After the cheering had subsided, Mr. Dal- 
las made no sign, but the negro in question, 
who happened to be Dr. Martin R. Delany, 
from Canada, rose, amid loud cheers, and 
said: ‘I pray your Royal [Highness will al 
low me to thank his lordship, who is always 
a most unfliaching friend of the negro, for the 
observation he has made, and I assure your 
Royal Highness and his lordship that Iam a 
man.’ | 

This novel and unexpected incident elicited 


On the 18th, Lord Brougham, being then 


the observations | made on the first day have 
been interpreted into som-thing disrespect- 
ful to the United States. No one who has 
known me will accuse me of soch an intention. 
I respect our brethren of the United States, 
even whea I differ from them. When I c.ll 
ed attention, in the presence of our friend, 
Mr. Dallas, to the, in my Opinion, important 
statistical fact that a most respectable colored 
genticman, from Canada, was a member of 
the Congress, [ only cailed bis ettention to 
it just as I would the atrention of our excel 
lent /friend the representative of the Brazils, 
whois here to-day;.and, God knows, 1 do 
not entertain the slighest disrespect for the 
Brazils. I ought also to have called the at- 
tention of the Count de Ripalda (the Spanish 
representative) to the same subject ; they have 
colonies, and they have persons of various 
colors in their possessions. I call his atten 
tion to it hereby.’ (Applause.) 


[From the London Star. J 

A Statistical Congress can scarcely fail at 
any time to be a source of positive advan- 
tage ; but that which has just opened its 
Sittings possesses a ground for special congrat- 
ulation Here we see, assembled in peaceful 
conclave, the representatives of ail the civil- 
ized peoples of the earth ; delegates from na- 
tions whose chief ambition has been, in times 
past, to cut each other's throats to as great 
an extent as possible, sit side by side, and 
exchange greetings of frank good will. The 
metaphor of the lion lying down with the 
lamb must henceforth be regarded as weak 
and inexpressive ; when poets wish to typify 
the highest triumph of humanizing influences 
over evil tendencies, they will point to the 
day when the negro, Dr. Delany, took his 
piace in the same Congiess with Mr. Dallas, 
the representative of that slaveholding Re. 
public of the West, and was greeted with a 
cordial shout of welcome. Our hearts glow 
with pride at the recollection of that noble 
outburst of sympathy, which was at once a 
Vigorous protest and atimely warning to those 
who still outrage Christianity by grinding the 
African under their heel Would that Sir 
Samucl Cunard—that knight, neither sans 
peur nor sans reprocke, since be has been !ed, 
oy the fear of losing the favor of some profit- 
able customers, to truckle to the infamously 
snobbish prejudice of a race, and has prosti- 
tuted the subsidy which he receives from Kug- 
lish taxpayers to the service of that detesia 
_ es color, which every English- 

nan aopet-—pHp ar ve are ‘. ie 
ringing cheer rt bee Soe “s “1 
tins. Pr 3 se when Lord Broug- 
en oltg ont th eo obi rier em 
I> Was to the fact rates iss begpettenn of Mr. 
ae he was 


Present, , 
might have fathered abe ie 


some Wholesome instrue- 





it i} whit hy ; y , 
iok, Watch won'd have ted hitn at once to 


abrogate the disgraceful regulations which he 
has lutely put in force on board his ocean 
steamers—unless, indeed, be is anxious that 
Parliearent should cancel his contract in 
obedience to the indignant demand of his 
coubtrs men. 


PUBLIC HUMILIATION OF AN AMERICAN MINISTER. 


[From the N. Y. Evening Post.] 

Ata meeting of the International Statis- 
tical Society of London the other day, where 
were assembled all that was most distinguish- 
ed in the English world of science and letters, 
presided over by the man of bighest position, 
eocially and politically, in the kingdom, Lord 
Brougham availed himself of the occasion to 
goa little out of his way then and there to 
make an example of our minister at the Court 
of St. James. Just as the exercises of the 
day were closed, the old gentleman arose and 
hoped ‘his friend Mr. Dallas would forgive 
him for reminding him that there was a regro 
present, a member of the Congress.’ Under 
ordinary circumstances, and ‘if addressed to 
any other man in the assembly, such a remark 
would have had no significance ; but address- 
ed to the representative of the American 
Government, which denies to the negro the 
privilege of citizenship or the capacity to ac- 
quire it; addressed to Mr. Dallas, who re- 
fuses colored people wishing to visit the Old 
World the protection of his country’s flag, 
the simple testimonial of a passport that they. 
are American, the remark of Lord Brougham 
was certainly one of the most humiliating 
public rebukes ever administered by one 
statesman to another. 

According to the report as given in the 
London T'imes, the remark elicited loud 
laughter and cheers; every one enjoyed it 
but Mr. Dallas, who was silent, and properly 
so—for what had he to say? It was a very 
deliberate insult, but what was he to do ?— 
lle could not deny the fact that there was a 
negro there ; and the laughter whick the re- 
mark elicited showed that the audience tbho’t 
the arrow well directed. The assembly was 
not a political one, and therefore the case ad- 
mits of no call for explanatious nor agitations 
of the cotton market. The occasion had eyi- 
dently been deliberately chosen by Lord 
Brougham for the purpose of making Mr. 
Dallas feel the disgust with which the course 
pursued by his Government toward colored 
people is Europe has inspired other nations, 
and especially the class in Kngland with which 
Mr. Dallas’s official position brings him most 
in contact ; it was chosen to inake a public 
spectacle of our Minister ; ‘to roast him,’ as 
people sometime ‘ roast’ a person whose man- 
pers they wish to improve, or whose society 
they wish to have less of. Asa peer, oras a 
member of the British Government, he could 
not reach Mr. Dallas, but as a private gentle- 





most distinguished in the kingdom, he could, 
if the provocaticn was suflicient, put Mr. Dal- 
las into coventry, and that was evidently the 
purpose of thisspeech. ‘The occasion ard the 
circumstances all conspire to convict him of 
malice aforethonght. 

It is painful tu bave our country, through 
its representatives; so humiliated ; but what 
better method has a foreign gentleman of 
bringing public opinion to bear upon those 
we send to associate with them than was 
adopted by Lord Brougham? He showed to 
Mr. Dallas, in an instant, by a remark in it- 
self perlectly true and perfectly inoffensive, 
that every member of that distinguished ag 
sembly resented his treatment of colored peo- 
ple, and enjoyed |is public humiliation. A 
lew such scenes would soon either make a for. 
eign minister modify the regulations of his 
oflice or drive him out of society. One or 
the other of these results, no doubt, Lord 
Brougham had in contemplation when he thus 
made a public spectacle of the American min- 
isier. 





[From the Philadelphia Ledger. | 
The power of siicnce was never more ad- 
mirably illustrated ihan in the recent conduct 
of Mr. Dalasto Lord Brougham. The Jat- 
ler Was £0 clearly anu grossly in the wrong, 
‘hut it was difficult properly to notice it. It 





was not merely Mr. Dallas as @ private gen- 
tleman whose character had to be maintained, 
but the representative of the United States, 
whose peculiar situation in regard to the Af- 
rivan race was directly aimed at. It would, 
no doubt, have been bighly edifying to the 
Statistical Society to have drawn out one of 
those philippics for which Lord Brougham is 
so famous. But tbere is no replying to silence, 
and what Sidney Smith calls an eloquent flash 
of this was the most powerful of all cuts upon 
the garrulous cld peer. 

Some years ago, when first removed to the 
Upper House, he was completely silenced and 


put down by this very mode of treatment pre- 
~viously agreed upon, and well carried out by 


the House of Lords. Al! persons of that pe- 
culiar mixture of talkativeness and bitterness 


ot which Lord Brougham is the representa. 


tive, seem to dread nothing else but to be left 
without an enemy to combat. A quiet reserve 
is the least disturbing to public peace, opens 
the way for explanation or apologies, and ap- 
peals at once, to the good sense of the whole 
community. In this case Lord Broughann, 
who belongs to the privileged class in Eng- 
land, attacked Mr. Dallas for having an un- 
privileged class in America. If Mr. Dallas 
had attacked the English peerage, attempted 
to turn it to ridicule, in public remarks to 
Lord Brougham, as a relic of a barbarous 
age, and opposed to the rights of man, it 
would not have been in worse taste. 

To say that Lord Brougham did not intend 
any insult, while at the same time uttering an 
unquestionable truth, dces not mend the mat- 
ter much. Of course he did not. But had 
he been a man of proper and gentlemanly 
feelings, and had he been as well posted up in — 
American feelings and their causes as he pre- 
tended to be, he would have known that he 
was offering just the same kind of insult to 
the United States that an American would 
commit who should treat any of the English 
hereditary distinctions or customs in regard to 
royalty with open ridicule. There is no coun- — 
try on the globe that can exhibit a popula- 
tion of four million negroes, that have in- 
creased so rapidly, and become civilized and 
Christianized to the degree that the colored 
population of this country have. Already a 
colony of them has become a nation of high 
intelligence on the shores of Africa. ‘The 
Statistical Society should have taught him 
this. But the colored race, bronght from a 
state of barbarism, have been elevated only 
by passing through astate of slavery. They 
have had all those prepossessions against their 
being equal to the whites to overcome, which 
are the more strong because founded on such 
obvious and important facts. It makes those 
who have surmounted these difficulties more 
meritorious. But there is no country and no 


. | age in which a servile race has suddenly risen 
man, assembled with otber gentlemen, the’ 


in public estimation to be the equals of the 
dominant race. 

Lord Brougham’s ancestors were Saxon serfs 
probably, or of the original Celtic stock, and 
he has pushed his way up into the Scotch 
peerage. Mr. Dallas, in point of family, is kin 
to that of Lord Byron, and therefore of the 
Norman stock that came over at the time of 
the conquest. He has of course never assum- 
ed anything on that account in this country, 
and is, on the contrary, as all know, the rep- 
resentative of our democratje Government 
abroad. Nor has he ever declined to accord 
to Lord Brougham any of the customary re- 
spect in the land to which he has thus gone. 
But all nations have their peculiarities of so- 
cial organization—caste rules in India, hered- 
itary nobility or the result of serfdom in Kug- 
land, as we have color in America. If the 
Prince of Wales comes to this country every 
effort will be made so to welcome bim as not 
to offend the peculiar feelings of an English- 
man as to rank, and it is only the inveterate 
barrow-mindedness and insular prejudice that 
makes Lord Brougham tilt at our prejudice 
against color, while respecting and endorsing 
the old feudal, hereditary and foolish (because 
obsolete) prejudices of Europe. 





i 


—Don't faib to read the proceedings at the 
grave of John Brown on the 4th of July. 
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AN OCTOROON IN CLEVELAND. 

The residents upo1 Prospect, Erie and 
Huron streets and that vicinity may Dave | 
frequently met in their walks, or seen pass 
their doors, a bright, intelligent, active little 
girl, with long, black curls, a complexion not 
yellow or brown, but a combination of pure 
black and white, she being always accompanied 
by a grave and dignified colored servant of 

rhaps 45 years of age. There is a family 
owe connected with that little girl which 
will not be uninteresting. 

The girl is an Octoroon, and the daughter 
of a very wealthy Mississippi planter, who has 
a plantation about ten miles from Natchez, 
where his family of slaves number about two 
hundred. This gentleman is row about 80 
years old, and the girl abouteleven. She was 
the daughter of a favorite slave of his, and 
he desired to have her well educated and brot 
up away from the influences of slavery, for, 
while he is a large slaveholder himself, he is 
not blind to the disadvantages under which 
she would necessarily undergo if she were to 
remain in a slave State. For several years she 
has lived in a separate establishment in Nat- 
chez devoted exclusively to her use. 

This year her father concluded to send her 
to the North to be educated. Accordingly, 
in April last his agent came to Cincinuati ip 
search of a favorable location. He was re- 
ferred, by Cincinaoati parties, to Rev. J. C. 
White of this city, and came to see him ac- 
cordingly. Arriving here upon a Saturday, | 
he made inquiries the next day for Mr. W.’s 
church, and attended service there in thie 
evening. Itso happened that the Reverend 
gentleman that evening preached upon sla- 
very, and those acquainted with his style, need 
not be told that his bold and scathing denun- 
ciation of the system was not calculated to 
prejudice a Southerner in his favor. The 
agent listened for a time, and left the church 
in high dudgeon. 

Not caring to go back, however, with his 
mission unfulfilled, he called upon Mr. White 
the next day and explained the object of bis 
visit. lt was recommended to him that the 
best plan would be for the girl to go to Ob- 
erlin, into some pleasant family, and pursue a 
course of study at the college. This, how- 
ever, the agent would not hear to. He had 
been entrusted to provide for his charge a 
house for herself’ After one or two consulta. 
tions, and examination of several houses, one 
was purchased of Mr. Clark, the former own- 
er, for $7,000. It is situated on Prospect st, 
east of Krie, the grounds extending through 
to Huron street. A young lady in the inter. 
ior of the State was sent for, and offered $3600 
if she would reside in the house and take gen- 
eral charge of the girl’s education and train- 
ing. Being unwilling to do go, unless her 
parents could reside here and board the girl 
and herself, she was not engaged, and finally a 
daughter of Mr. White was engaged to at- 
tend to the educational department. Special 
instructions were given that thorough instruc- 
tion should be given in the common branches 
and in music. 

‘The agent returnec to this city with the 
girl and her attendants about the first of June. 
The family consists of herself and five ser- 
van‘s, from ihe homestead of her father ; the 
eminently respectable man servant above 
spoken of, who attends to the commissions of 
his yourg mistress, to the garden, &c., and 
accompanies her in her walks ; a foster moth-; 
er or housekeeper; a cook and two mids, 
girls of abont ten and fourteen years The 
name of the man servant appears upon the 
door. 

The girl is quick to learn, and of a tracta- 
ble, simple disposition, pot at all spoiled by. 
having been made the pet and delight of her) 
father An ample amoaut of money was de- 
posited in the bank for her use, and appar. 
ently the whole household have an abundance 
of funds) The agent also invested $30,000 
in her name in Cincinnati property. Mr. 





White was requested to exercise a general 
guardianship over the family, and thus mat- 
ters move on, smoothly and pleasantly.— 


'* You have tried to indict him and failed, and 


‘MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM’ IN MIS- 
SOURL. 





A correspondent of the Srracuse Wesleyan, 
writing from Uregon, Holt Co., Mo., says : 

Bro. Prinpiur :—Sometime ago, I wrote to 
you that there was then an effort making to 
indict me for selling Helper’s Crisis, and lend- 
ing ‘My Bondage aud My Freedom,’ by Fred. 
Douglas. 

[ am happy to say, that though the indict- 
ment was made out against me, yet they failed 
to present it, owing doubtless to advice of the 
Judge of the Court, which was, that they 
could not condemn me on the indictment, for 
it had been tried in several instances ia this 
State, and had failed—and they dropped it. 

The people have been some stirred up once 
since then, in regard to some articles I wrote 
against Slavery, published in the St. Joseph 
Free Democrat ; and 1 am informed some of 
the advocates of Slavery said I must leave. 
One man as I am informed, said in reply to 
them in substance, ‘1 have never seen Mr. 
Blanchard (showing them a knife which he 
held in his hand,) but if you drive bim out, it 
will be followed hy the greatest funeral ever 
held in this place ! 

In the preseuce of a elaveholder not long 
since, one said referring to me, ‘That man is 
permitted to say and write what he pleases ; 
and suggested that some measures should be 
taken to stop me; when the slaveholder said 


pow I think you had better let him alone.’ 

The most ultra pro-slavery men we have 
here, are non-slaveholders. Sometime ago in 
conversation with a slaveholder (who is con- 
sidered as ultra as any about here.) I told him 
I considered it my right on all suitable occa- 
sions to sneak on the subject of Slavery, and 
he cordially yielded his assent thereto. 

I have doubtiess sold as many again of Hel- 
pers books as I would have done, if no effort 
had been made to indict me for this sale. I 
have received a few Tracts from Rev. G. 5. 
I". Savage, of Chicago, for distribution, and I 
hope some individual or individuals, will fur- 
nish me with a supply of Anti-Slavery tracts 
and others for gratuitous distribution among 
the peopie, as I am confident they will do good. 
I have distributed some, and in my distribu- 
tions have, with others, not forgotten the Rev. 
traders in human flesh, mothers and babies.— 
Now is the time to strike in this country for 
God and humanity. With the recent revela- 
tions of the corruptions of the Democratic 
party, the people are now as they never have 
been before, prepared to investigate political 
matters and hear both sides of the questions 
now agitating this entire Republic, from Maine 
to California, and from Florida on the South 
to our National Boundary on the North. 





BurninG OF Suiaves.=—By the following 
item from Augusta, Georgia, bearing date of 
June 12th, it will be seen that the people of 


that place, have been indulging in another 
Auto da Fe: » 


‘A man named Wm. Smith, a painter in 
Oglethorp county, Ga., was murdered by a 
slave on Satarday. ‘The slave was apprehend- 
ed, and burned at the Stake on Monday.’ 


Southern members of Congress, especially 
those from Georgia are expected to be utterly 
oblivious to the above fact Whenever 
charges are made that slaves are sometimes 
burned, they indignantly deny the allegation, 


it is, on the legal principle sometimes recog- 
nized that the greater the truth the greater 
the libeL—d S. Bugle. 





—An crganized bank of kidnappers is at 
the present time keeping the colored population 
of Kansasin constantalarm. Their victims are 
selected principally from among the Arkansas 
exiles, who a few years since were driven from 
that State and took up their abode in Kansas. 
Their free papers are taken from them by the: 
kidvappers and destroyed, and they are then 
coerced into the admission that they are rona- 


. *% e.¢ ° ‘ 
aud pronounce it a vile abolition libel; and so 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS ITEMS. 


—Capt. James Ramsay, one of the oldest 
residents of Vermont, died in St. Johnsbury on 
the 3d of August. He wasa pioneer in the 
anti-slavery cause. 


—The abolition of slavery in this State was 
celebrated by the friends of freedom in Jeffer- 
son and the adjoining counties, at Adams.on 
the Sth of July. W.J. Watkins, of this city, 
was the orator, | 


—Rev. Cyras Prindle estimates the mem- 
bership of the American Wesleyan Church at 
21,000. Others, he says, places the number as 
high as 25,000 ; but he thinks this is an over- 
estimate. 


—Dr. C. Van Renselaer Creed, a colored 
physician of New Haven, Conn., has recently 
removed an unusually large cancer tumor from 
the womb of a white lady of that city, who is 
now doing very well. Dr. Creed is called upon 
almost daily to perform some difficult surgical 
operation. 


—John Brown, Jr., has addressed a very 
gl»wing and touching letter to President Geff- 
rard of Hayti—full of sublime sentiments and 
noble thoughts—expressive of his cordial ap- 
preciation of the sympathy and interest mani- 
fested by the Haytians for Capt. Brown and 
his earnest co workers in their efforts tu es'ab- 
lish Human Equality. 


—Frank P. Blair (Republican) has been 
triumphantly elected to Congress from the St. 
Louis district, over Barrett, (Democrat.) His 
majority for the Jong term is over a thousand ; 
and for the short term some two or three hun- 
dred ballots were cast for ‘F. P. Blair,’ which, 
if not allowed him, will give the seat to the 
Democratic candidate. 


—A slave-trading firm in Richmond, Va., 
writing from Mississippi, gives the following 
intelligence corcerning the human flesh market 
at the present time :—‘ No. L men sell here from 
$1,600 to $1,650 ; second cass men from $l,- 
400 to $1,550 No 1 grown up girls sell from 
$1,400 to $1,475; one extra sold for $1500.— 
Teudency of the market upward, 


—The Detroit Advertiser of July 30th, 
says that three fugitives from slavery arrived in 
that city just in time to assist in the celebration 
of the Ist of Angust. One of them already had 
a wile living in Detroit. We have, during the 
last two weeks, sent to Canada no Jess that 
fifteen fugitives. from Maryland, Virginia and 
Tennessee. This branch of the road was rever 
in a more thriving condition. 


—Thaddeus Hyatt has gone to Kansas, 
with a view to examine, note and report upon 
the condition of that Territory. Kansas, in 
common with the whole North-West, has been 
repurted to have been afflicted by a dronght of 
unusual duration and severity, and Mr. Hyatt 
wishes to give the true facisto the public. He 
has commenced snits against the U. 8S. Senators 
who voted for his imprisonment, which are now 


pending. 


—A secret society of negroes was recent'y 
broken up by the police, at Mobile, Ala, and 
five of their number have been arrested. The 
discovery caused great excitement among the 
slaveholders, os they thought that the negroes 
in that region had been secretly preparing for 
a general insurrection. The society was called 
the ‘ Evening Star,’ ard its objects were si st 6 
to take care of the sick and bury the dead of 
their people. 


—Among the passengers by the Adriatic, 
which arrived at New York on Saturday week, 
was Lady Franklin, the widow of Sir John 
Franklin, the distinguished Arctic explorer — 
Her purpose, we understand, is to travel thre.’ 
the United States and Canada,and she wii] 
probably extend her tour as far as California, 
where she proposes to pass the Winter. While 
in New York she will be the guest of Mr. 
Henry Grinrell 


—The Cincinnati Enquirer states that six 
very fine looking children, the oldest nine 
ears, and the youngest nine months, all girls, 
with the exception of a boy aged five years, 
were recently brought into Court in that city 
and emancipated. The mother had some traces 
of negro blood, the children none whatever -- 
On the contrary, they were of remarkably fair 
and delicate complexions, and had the hair and 





way slaves. when they are taken to Misseuri 
and seld tora more southern market. Very 





Cleveland Leader. 


litle effort apparently Is made to ston those ne 
farivus operations, 





| features of the white race. They were the 
_staves of Mr. Thomas J Murray, of Lineoln 
| Co, Ga., who bad purchased them a comfortable 
house and Jot in Cincinnati. asa home. 
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—The Virginia State Auditor has refused 
to the expenses of Jailor Avis, in providing 
for the jail daring the imprisonment of John 
Brown and his noble band. 

—Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, believing that 


acrial locomotion is ible for man as well as 


bird, offers $1,000 reward for a flying machine, | 


which will be paid to the inventor on the Ist 
day of Sept. 6). 


is possible for men. 


—The oldest and most couservative insti- 
tution of learning in Pennsylvania is Di¢kinson 
College, at Carlisle. At its latecommenfement, 
Mr. Geo A. Coffey, of Philadelphia, dplivered 
a strong anti-slavery address to the Alumni, 
which could not be digested very wel by the 
old fogies, and the consequence was that quite 
a number left the hall in disgust. 


—A colored man by the name of [enry 
Sparks was recently kidnapped at St. Paul on 
the pretense that he was a fugitive from slavery. 
None of the f-rms of the law even were regard- 
ed. He was seized by force and clandestinely 


hurried away. Gov. Ramsey of Minnesota has | 


issued a proclamation offering $250 reward for 
the apprehension of the kiduappers in order to 
bring them to condign punishment. 


—The colored school in Laurens Street, 
New York, was closed July 20th with appropri- 
ate exercises, in the presence of the City Sup- 
erintendent and a house full of spectators, The 
Tribune says:—‘ The reading in the highest 
class of the girls’ department was excellent ; in 
music the whole schvol was superior to most of 
the public schools ; of drawing the giris’ de- 
partment. made as fine a display as can be mace 
by any department in the city.’ 


—John T. Perey and J. M. Van Buskirk 
have been arrested at Troy by the U.S. Mar- 
shal, charged with aiding and abetting in the 
rescue of the fugitive slave, Charles Nalle, 
about whom there was much excitement in that 
city some months ago, They have given bail 
in the sum of $1.000 each to appear at the next 
term of the U.S. District Court, to be held at 
Auburn, August 21. 


—The prospects are that the Senate of the 
next Congress, commencing on the 4th of next 
March, when Abraham Lincoln will, in all hu- 
man probability, be inaugurated as President of 
the United States, will contain 35 Democra s, 
32 Republicans and 1 American, This is on 
the supposition that Kansas will be admitted 
into the Union next winter. It is almost cer- 
tain that the Republicans will have the Senate 
in 1862, 

—A slave in Smith Co., Va., was recently 
killed while attempting to stop a train of cars 
on the Virginia and Tennessee road. Some ties 
had been placed across the road about ten miles 
above the town, and the ncgro, having discover- 
ed them, precured a firebrand, it being very 
dark, to give the alarm. He to:k his stand up- 
on the track, and, as the train approached, wav- 
ed the brand as a signal ; the engineer saw the 
light but could not reverse the engine in time 
to prevent the train from running into the ne- 
gro, who was killed. 


—James Redpath has sailed for Hayti, 
and will personally present to the governinent 
authorities a splendid oil portrait of Capt. John 
Brown, which was recently purchased by Mr. 
Hyatt in Boston. It bears the following in- 
scription ; 

‘Captaine Jobn Brown, 

Martyr agga cause des Noirs, 
Presente aux 
Peupie a’ Haitie 
yar 
Thaddeus Hyatt 
de New York.’ 


—Nancy, @ negro woman, who bas, for a 
period of upwards of tweuty years, enjoyed 
perfect freedom, Was recently taken by force, in) 
New Jrieans, for harboring her own son arun- 
away slave. Nancy was bought by her hus. 
band with a view to making her free. but his 
death oceurring soon after, she was never man- 
umitted or emancipated by the Courts, and 
through courtesy, and in consideration of good 
charac er, has never been interfered with in the 
enjoyment of free privileges. The Court order- 
ed her to be committed asa PunaWuy. A (jesse 
tien Was raised by a gentleman, who appeared 
for her,as to who was her owner if she be jn- 
desi a slave. as the only known heirs to th 
es ante (ner ehildre +) are 


Licots eof Sorvaltcie, 


Lhe thse Pea Mm hi a CO adie 


‘ ij dial it 
Was to question fer lita, as she could bn 


Lite Korie ti pty 


Pits "iether aAnswe; 
iwuthie 
rriikicnd as the prop riv «lf 
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Mr. Hyatt thinks that flying | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CassELt’s I_Ltrstratep Famity Brete.—This 
cheap aud valuable edition of the Holy Bible 
has already been noticed by us in Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper. It is published in semi- 
monthly parts at the low price of fifteen cents 


per number, and its engravings (illustrative of} 


the chief events of Scripture history, antiquities, 
geography, natural history, &.,) which the eye 
meets on nearly every page, show that they have 
been exected in the best style, and regardless of 
expense. Itis clearly printed on good paper ; 
ench chapter has an initial, illuminated letter. 
and the notes at the bottom of each page are 
numérous and detailed, farnishing much curious 
and interesting information on biblical subjects. 
Some six or seven numbers of this work have al- 
ready been published, but only two~—parts one 
and two—have reached our table. Address— 
Mesars. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 37 Park Row, 
New York, : 

CASSELL’3 PorpcLar NATURAL History.—The 
same publ'shers have a'so favored us with part 
two ofthis magnificent work. It is also publish- 
ed in semi monthly parts at the same price as the 
Illustrated Bible, and is filled with choice en- 
gravings of superior order. These works when 
completed will rank among the most beautiful 
books ever issued from the American press.-- 
We would recommend them to our readers. 


ALL THE YEAR Rounp.—The American pub- 
lishers of this work—J. M. Emerson & Co., 37 
Park Row, New York—have sent us the July 
number of this well-known magazine. As our 
re.ders are aware, it is conducted by Charles 
Dickens, and issued in weekly parts in England, 
and monthly parts in America, The number be- 
fore us is full of choice reading matter, which 
has made its author so popular with the masses 
Price, $300 per annum, or 25 cents for single 


| copies. 


AMERICAN PEACE Socigry.—Rev. Samuel J, 
May, of Syracuse, will pleuse accept our thanks 
for a neat pamphlet copy of his able address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, in 
Park Street Church, Boston, in May last. 


<OCKLAND FEMALE IN3tTiTUTE.—Our old friend, 
Rev. L. Delos Mansfield, formerly of Auburn, but 
now Principal cf this flourishing institution of 
learning at Nyack, on the Hudson, has sent usa 
catalogue and circular of the Institute, for which 
our thanks are due. Mr, M.is a fine scholar, 


an amiable man, and thoroughly fitted for the 
responsible position which he occupies. 


Tue SvurrracGeE %vestion.—The New York 
State Suffrage Ass ciation hive issued a tract 
compiled by Wm. C. Neil of Boston, which ought 
toa be spread broad-cast over the entire State. It 
is entitled, “Property Qualification, or no Pro- 
perty Qualification : a few facts from the record 
of patrioti services of colored men of New 
York, during the wars of 1776 and 1812, with ua 
compendiam of their present business and 
property statistics.” Published by Thes. Hamil- 
ton, 48 Beckman St., New York, at $5 per hun- 
dred, or 5 cents.each, 

‘Tne ATLANTIC Montuty—The August and 
September numbers of the Atlantic are before us, 
but. have rot had time to perase the articles con- 
taiued inthem We suppose, however, that they 
fully come up to previous numbers, still retain- 
ing its well-earned popularity. It is published 
by Ticknor & Ficlds, Boston. 


FRIENDS OF HuMAN PxROGKkESS.—We are in- 
celted to some uuknown friende for a pamphlet 
COUY of the procec lings of the Twelfih Yearly 
Mecting of the Friends of Human Progregs, held 
at Waterloo on the first three days of June last. 
Tbe pamphlet is publishec by Edward D. Van 
Sivke, Cortland, N. Y., where we suppose copies 


can be obtained. 
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New York CrcraeaL Cottecr. —The Fall 


Term of this lastit 


nesday, Augast 22, Circulars will be forwarded! 
op application, Dy order of the Trustees. 
’. LL. Usborne, Sec’ 
/ Carag Au. iSi, 1s 0. 
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TRRMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 


Single Copies, to American subscribers, $1 per year. 
“ “ to British és 5-. sterling. - 
Subscriptions mus. be paid for invariably in advance. 
All cummunications, whether on business or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocaesrer, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
We take the liberty of using the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
for Douglass Monthly in Great Britain : . 


Halifaz— Rev. Ressetin Lant Carpenter, Milton 
Place; Rev. Dr. Crorts, North Parade. 

London—Mr. L. A-Camrerovzow, Anti-Slavery Office, 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 

Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wess, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Avenue, Rathmines. 

Derby—Dr. Spencer T. Hats, Burton Read. 

Glasgow—Mr. Jonn Smuitu, 173, Trongate. 

Lee Mr. Artucr Houtasp, 4, Park Row. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr WALTER S. PRINGLE. | 





EscarPk OF A SuaAve.—A ship which arrived 
at Liverpool afew days ago hac been out 
about ten days from the port of departure, 
when it was discovered that there was one 
more on board than been bargained for.— 
Stowed away in the hold, a black man, an es- 
caped slave, had managed to hide himself till 
he knew there was no fear of the captain tak- 
ing back tke ship to put him onshore. When 
the ship arrived in Liverpool the man was still 
retained on board, and some of the passen- 
gers, including a clergyman, fearing that the 
captain, to avoid the penalty to which mas- 
ters of vessels are subject for bringing home 
escaped slaves would take the man back with 
him, applied to the police. Superintendent 
Kehoe at once accompanied the passengers to 
the office of the owners, who, without the 
least hesitation, gave an order for the man’s 
release, which was complied with. The cap- 
tain would be liable to heavy penaltiesif the 
transaction was known in the States, and we 
therefore purposely withhold the name of the 
ship and the port from whence she came.— 
Liv. Paper. 





Goop WorK From AN Unexpectep Suvrce. 
—The Missouri Republican, the organ of 
Douglas-whig-democracy in St. Louis, has 
just performed an excellent service for the 
cause of Truth and Freedom, by laying, be- 
fore its readers the late able speech of Sena- 
tor Sumner, on the ‘ Barbarism of Slavery.’— 
The Republican hopes, of course,- that the 
plain and unequivocal utterances of the pol- 
ished and scholarly Sumner, will teud to ex- 
asperate the minds of the ‘slave masters’ of 
Missouri against the Republican cause, and it 
may temporarily produce that result.—But 
the re-action will come, when they will find 
that the things which have irritated them are 
simple and undeniable truths. We wish every 
newspaper south of Mason & Dixon’s line 
would publish that admirable compendium of 
recorded history and invincible logic. 





—A pro-slavery mob recently cut down a 
fine liberty pole. bearing the names of Lincoln 
and Hamlin, which bad been erected by the Re- 
publicans at Occoquan, Va. 

SCG 0 AORN 
?OCHESTER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
N. W. BENEDICT AND L. BR. SATERLEE, 
PRINCIPALS, 


Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y. 


oe INSTITUTION offers the superior 
advantages of a Model School, systematic 
and thorough in every department. 

With a complete Academic and Collegiate 
course of study, it combines, under the best Ar- 








tists and Teachers that can be procured, instruc- 


tion in Painting, Drawing, Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music. | 

The city and its schools have special and pecu- 
liar adyantagesa for the attainment of all the 
graceful accomplishments, and superior social 
culture. Such facilitiesitis the earnest aim of 
this Institution to furnish. / 

The new Boarding Hall, in charge of one o 
the Principals, is devoted exclusively to the a¢- 
commodation of young ladies from abroad. The 
number of boarders is limited to forty. The 
rooms, designed for two occupants, are neatly 
furnished, warmed, and lighted by gaw. Ex- 
penses ave moderate. Those interested should 


’ 
' 
' 


make immediate application to one cf the Prin- 
i 4 irate, 

fall Term commences Monday, Sept Sa, ys (>. 
(circulars, giving additional information, seht 
Kocheaster, July, bso. 


Ub application, 





